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ON RECENT STUDIES 
OF THE OPENING QUESTION 
IN SCOTUS’S ORDINATIO 


tudies have been made fairly frequently of Duns Scotus’s doctrine 
on the necessity of revelation as this subject is taught in the opening 
question of his principal work, the Ordinatio or Opus Oxoniense. Within 
the past few years the passage has been twice presented in English, 
in an exact translation by A. Wolter, O.F.M.1,and in the form of a para- 
phrase with a commentary by Nathaniel Micklem*. Etienne Gilson gave 
considerable attention to the same question in his recent large work on 
the fundamental positions of Duns Scotus*. C. Bali¢ has published impor- 
tant observations on some of Gilson’s views*. In the first volume of the 
Vatican edition we get a critical text. 

Analytic study of the critical edition in relation with possible sources 
and parallel works makes possible an appreciation of the stages in the 
exposition of our doctor’s thought®. This study also helps towards 
an assessment of judgments found in works which did not aim at 
an exhaustive treatment of this opening question in its entirety. The 
importance of fidelity to the original order of presentation is emphasized. 
The character of the opposition envisaged by Scotus is more clearly 
defined. We get help towards the interpretation of our author’s views 
on the first object of the intellect and its relation with metaphysics. 


1 A. Wolter, Duns Scotus on the necessity of revealed knowledge. Prologue to 
the Ordinatio of Duns Scotus, Franciscan Studies, XI (1951), [231]}—{272].- 

2 N. Micklem, Reason and Revelation: A Question from Duns Scotus, [Edin- 
burgh], 1953. * 

8 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot. Introduction a ses positions fondameniales 
(Etudes de philosophie médiévale, XLII). Paris, 1952. See also Les recherches 
historico-critiques et l’avenir de la scolastique in Scholastica ratione historico-critica 
instauranda. Acta congressus scholastici internationalis Romae anno sancto 
MCML celebrati (Bibl. Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani, 7), Rome, 1951, 13I—142. 
Also, Les maiiresses positions de Duns Scot d’aprés le Prologue de l’Ordinatio. 
(Acta primi conventus internationalis lectorum philosophiae O. F. M. habiti 
Romae 11—16 Sept., 1950), Antonianum, XXVIII (1953), 7—18. 

4 C. Balit, Circa positiones fundamentales Joannis Duns Scoti. Antonianum, 
XVIII (1953), 261—306. 

5 In this article we present some of the results of such a study submitted 
as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor in Philosophy at the Institut supé- 
vieur de philosophie of Louvain. 
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Scotus’s teaching here on the objects of theology and metaphysics is 
clarified. The reasons for the rejection of certain anti-rationalist argu- 
ments are seen in better perspective. 


Significance of the order of presentation 


The arrangement of this first question in the prologue of the Ordinatio 
is rather complicated. We have before us an example of the scholastic 
method of presentation developed to the stage when, after the intro- 
ductory series of objections and supporting arguments, a further long 
series of objections and answers is included before we get the solution 
and the answers to the initial arguments®. 

It is difficult to present the matter in modern form without sacri- 
ficing to some degree that precious help to interpretation, the context 
of the author’s statements. It seems regrettable, however, that in Gilson’s 
book the anti-rationalist view precedes the rationalist arguments’. 
This is different from the order of presentation chosen by Scotus. We 
believe that there are indications that this presentation by Gilson 
distorts Scotus’s opinion. Interpretation of the positive arguments for 
the necessity of theology would be greatly helped if one knew the men- 
tality ascribed to those who occasioned the theologian’s stand. The 
alleged attitude of those who were opposed by the theologians can only 
be learned by giving careful attention in the first place to the “‘philo- 
sopher’s arguments’, and to the replies which they receive. 

At the beginning of the prologue of the Ordinatio seven arguments 
are ranged against the necessity of revealed knowledge, three being used 
as the initial arguments® whereas the remainder are found in the corpus®. 
From the viewpoint of our study, however, we are justified in considering 
them as a unit, for together they give a composite picture of the menta- 
lity of the “philosophers” Scotus had in mind?®, 

Just as the philosopher’s arguments are found in distinct groups, we 
get certain arguments of the theologians together while others are given 


6 Cf. A. Wolter, art. cit. A useful plan of the contents is included. 

7 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., 11—84. 

8 Ordinatio, Prologus, Editio Vaticana, I, nn. 1—3. 

® Ord. Prol., nn. 6—11. 

10 Wolter’s description of the Pro et contra as a kind of “‘vestigial organ” 
(art. cit.) refers primarily to the form of the scholastic question and does not 
mean that the matter or contents are unrelated to that of the corpus. In the 
present question, Scotus himself seems to have considered the initial arguments 
as an integral part of his presentation of the position of the philosophers, for 
he added this note to the first of these: In ista quaestione nota a, b, c ad prin- 
cipale. (Cf. Vatican ed. I, p. 2, line 16). Whila @ and b refer to the first two 
initial arguments, c does not indicate the third but designates the first argu- 
ment of the philosophers in the corpus (n. 6). 
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apart at a later stage. Wolter suggests that Scotus in the first group 
merely presents and examines in a more or less neutral fashion the 
arguments current among the theologians of his time, without neces- 
sarily associating himself with these. The theologians are supposed to be 
the conservative “‘Augustinians” of the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century. The solution of the question is believed to represent Scotus’s 
own more moderate orthodox view". 


It is according to our concept of Scotus’s attitude towards arguments 
of the theologians that we may judge whether or not he gives his personal 
assent to some of the elements of these arguments. This, of course, 


bears on the value of attributing doctrines to Scotus on the strength of 
these texts. 


Hence it seems important to note that in his earlier work, the I ectura 
Oxontensis Scotus follows what is essentially the same plan as here in 
the Ordinatio, initial arguments, philosophers’ arguments, theologians’ 
arguments, and a solution which is said explicitly to be based on the three 
reasons of the theologians (ex tribus rationibus dictis), while no additional 
consideration follows those arguments of the theologians which are 
distinguishable as a group by their being framed in opposition to the 
philosopher’s views!*. Even in the Ordinatio we read in the solution “‘it 
has been shown by the three reasons adduced against the first opinion”, 
and again before the confirming reasons these words occur: “‘the three 
main reasons upon which thissolution is based are confirmed by arguments 
from authority’’!*. So we would seem to be justified in considering that 
Scotus identifies himself throughout with the theologians, except with 
regard to the two proposed arguments which he expressly rejects. 


At the same time there is some indication of a possible difference of 
import between certain sections of the theologians’ arguments. One 
part is introduced by the words “three arguments can be raised against 
this opinion’’!*, A theological consideration which does not come under 
that introductory phrase might not bear the same controversial aspect 
as one that does!®, The introduction of a section of theologians’ arguments 


11 Cf. A. Wolter, Duns Scotus on the natural desire for the supernatural, 
The New Scholasticism, XXIII (1949), pp. 284 sqq. Eee 

12 Joannes Duns Scotus, Lectura in I Sententiarum (Lectura Oxoniensis) 
Rome, Commissio scotistica. [Unpublished]. 

18 Ord. Prol., nn. 62, 66. 

14 Ord. Prol., n. 12. 


48 Ord.Prol.,nn. 54—56certainly doesnotcome under thatintroductory phrase. 
Father Wolter entitles this section ‘“C. Objection to the opinion of the theo- 
logians” [257]}—[259]. 


1* 
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by reference to the opponents’ position emphasizes how important it 
is to give prior and full consideration to the passages where that position 
is sketched. 


The opposition envisaged by Scotus 


Scotus gives his idea of his opponents’ standpoint when, at the be- 
ginning of the question, he refers to a controversy between philosophers 
and theologians. The text in the critical edition of the Ordinatio reads: 
“In ista quaestione videtur controversia inter philosophos et theologos. 
Et tenent philosophi perfectionem naturae, et negant perfectionem 
supernaturalem; theologi vero cognoscunt defectum naturae et neces- 
sitatem gratiae et perfectionem supernaturalem. 

Diceret igitur philosophus quod nulla est cognitio supernaturalis 
homini necessaria pro statu isto (...) Ad hoc adducitur simul auctoritas 
et ratio Philosophi ex diversis locis’’.1® 

The change from the plural to the singular of ‘‘philosophers” may 
not be without significance: controversia inter philosophos et theologos .. . 
tenent philosophi . . . diceret philosophus. In addition, the change of mood 
in the verbs suggests to us that we might read Diceret ergo Philosophus, 
and translate the phrase otherwise than Wolter and Gilson, who give, 
respectively, “the philosophers, then would say” and ‘‘un philosophe 
dirait’’. Perhaps it would be preferable to understand ‘“‘the Philosopher 
(Aristotle), then, would say”. 

This emendation could be significant in interpreting Scotus’s attitude 
towards certain arguments!’. It is supported by the opening of the 
replies to this section, which commences thus: Ad argumenta pro opinione 
Aristotelis. Also, a parallel phrase in the Lectura Oxoniensis gives pro- 
bability to the correctness of the change we propose. There the first 
argument for the rationalist opinion commences not with Diceret igitur 
philosophus, which leaves room for doubt, but with Et quod haec sit 
intentio Philosophi primo apparet ex hoc quod dicit III De anima... 

The interpretation thus suggested would be most consistent with 
what is known of the rationalists of the late thirteenth century, those 
associated with Siger of Brabant. They professed a veritable cult of the 
philosophical tradition. F. Van Steenberghen writes: ““L’ambition de 
Siger n’est pas d’innover en philosophie, mais de répéter et de répandre 
l’enseignement des grands philosophes; faire de la philosophie, c’est 
avant tout rechercher ce que pensent les philosophes au sujet d’un 


16 Ord. Prol., ni. 5. 
17 E. g. infra pp. 20 sqq. 
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probléme: quaerendo intentionem philosophorum in hoc magis quam 
veritatem, cum philosophice procedamus.” (De anima intellectiva, V11)** 

The indication is that, whether or not Scotus is concerned with a 
dispute between contemporaries of his own day, he takes it that the 
attitude controverted by the theologian is an identification with the views 
of past philosophers. He constructs accordingly the arguments to repre- 
sent that viewpoint. To have such an understanding of the opposition 
faced by the theologians is far from himself identifying philosophy and 
its possibilities with what had been achieved by the great ones of the 
past. Scotus would rather appear to think that in order to portray his 
opponents’ true attitude he should show reasons and authority from 
past philosophers against the claim upheld by theologians — that 
revelation is necessary. Aristotle, above all, should be shown as one 
who would oppose the theologians. 

Naturally the replies which Scotus gives to arguments which he 
constructed to represent such an attitude should be interpreted accor- 
dingly. Those replies are framed not necessarily for their absolute value 
in proving the inability of reason (and hence the necessity of revelation), 
but in relation to the mentality of the opponents, who were characterized 
by a complete faith in what the reason had achieved already. Scotus’s 
endeavours would be to show that that was not enough. 

It appears that in this question Scotus tries to justify the necessity 
of theology by a scrupulously exact assessment of the proper domain 
of the philosopher. The fact that this involves the curtailment of the 
scope claimed by certain philosophers should not lead us to think that 
our doctor tended towards any disparagement of the natural powers 
of man (even in his present state) in such a way as to differ from the 
other great scholastic doctors of the thirteenth century. 


The first object of the intellect 


The kind of opposition envisaged by Scotus must be taken into 
account especially in the fundamental question of the first object of 
the intellect, a part of our text which has been the subject of debate 
already between Gilson, Bettoni, Wolter and Balic?®. 


18 F. Van Steenberghen, Le XIIIe siécle, Book II of Le Mouvement doctrinal 
du IXe au XIVe siécle, A. Forest, F. Van Steenberghen, M. de Gandillac, 
(Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’é nos jours, Fliche-Martin, XIII), 
Paris, 1951, p. 272. 

19 Cf. E. Gilson, Les seize premiers “‘Theoremata’’ et la pensée de Duns Scot, 
Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, XII (1937), 5—86; 
E. Bettoni, L’ascesa a Dio in Duns Scoto (Pubblicazioni dell’ Universita del 
S. Cuore. Serie I. Scienze filosofiche, XXIII). Milan, 1943; A. Wolter, The 
“‘Theologism”’ of Duns Scotus, Franciscan Studies, VII (1947), 257—273,307—398- 
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Scotus guides towards an understanding of the first object of the 
intellect by his additional note which the Vatican edition gives us in 
connection with the first initial argument: Nota a (i. e. first argument 
contra) valet distinctione 3 (i. e. Ordinatio, d. 3, q. 1). There is a similar 
reference in the reply given in paragraph 92 to this first initial argument. 
In distinction 3 Scotus treats of the first object of the intellect, and the 
views found there help us to understand certain remarks in the passages 
we are considering from the prologue. 


There is question here of “priority of adequation”’. As this demands 
precision of the scope of our intellect the views of the Subtle Doctor on 


this point are important for solving the problem of our natural knowledge 
and revelation?®. 


Adequacy of the object of knowledge means that the object is commen- 
surate with the capabilities of the faculty. It involves primacy of com- 
monness or of virtuality. It is a common concept which can be predicated 
of all things attainable by the faculty. It is an object which, when known, 
has the power of giving knowledge of all things knowable. 


When Scotus recognizes being as the first object of the intellect, it 
is only because it combines these two qualities. No single object is the 
primary adequate object by commonness alone, or by virtuality alone. 
“In being there occurs a two-fold primacy namely of commonness in 
quid in regard to all concepts that are not irreducibly simple, and a 
primacy of virtuality in itself or in its inferiors regarding all concepts 
which are irreducibly simple’. 

Scotus excluded from the transcendental extension of univocal being 
(which is quidditive) certain qualifications of being, as distinct from 
additional quidditive notes which in other concepts are added to the 
commonest note, being. For instance, being is said to be common or 
univocal in regard to the finite and the infinite only in the sense that it 
is the common determinable to which both determining elements are 
ordained?*. Also, final differences between individual things have 
nothing in common so far as their proper perfection goes. These, and the 
proper attributes of being, whether disjunctive (finite-infinite), or 


20 Cf. A. Wolter, The transcendentals and their function in the metaphysics 
of Duns Scotus (Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy series, 3), 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946, pp. 71 sqq. 

21 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 111: Ex his apparet quomodo 
in ente concurrat duplex primitas, scilicet primitas communitatis in quid, ad 
omnes conceptus non simpliciter simplices, et primitas virtualitatis in se vel 
in suis inferioribus, ad omnes conceptus in se simpliciter simplices. 

22 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, IX, pp. 102—103. 
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coextensive (one, true), have no strict essence or quiddity, they are by 
their very nature a modification of essence. As properties they imply 
the note being “by addition” as part of their definition. But other 
concepts which can be split up into determinable and determining 
elements, have the note being as common. 


Scotus’s idea of the virtual adequacy of being as an object of knowledge 
seems best explained by Wolters’ interpretation. It refers not to virtual 
inclusion in the concept of being, but to virtual inclusion in anything 
which itself includes the concept of being. “The being that contains 
the attributes and differences virtually is not the formal concept or 
ratio of being at all, but that of which the concept of being is predicated. 
In other words it is the concrete object, man, God, Peter, etc. or the 
composite concepts which represent such objects, namely generic, 
specific, individual concepts, or even specific differences which are not 
irreducibly simple’’*. 

It “has a virtual primacy in regard to the intelligible elements included 
in the first intelligibles’.** The ultimate differences and attributes 
which lie outside the concept of being as the ultimate guiddity, do not 
lie outside the physical being or thing but are unitively contained in it. 
The physical ves of which being is predicated both agrees and differs 
from every other thing. It is the same qua being, it is different because 
of other formalities whose ratio, according to Scotus, is to qualify beings, 
and which are therefore not beings but “of beings”. 


In that way Scotus names being im a certain sense the first adequate 
object of the intellect; it is not so simply either by commonness alone 
or by virtuality alone. It is according to this strictly personal view of 
Scotus on the first object of the intellect that we must interpret the 
doctor’s judgment on the views of the philosophers in this connection. 
It seems it is according to this view that he insists in the opening question 
of the Ordinatio that knowledge of the common notion being does not 
involve knowledge of being as the first object of the intellect “guia ens 
est primum objectum UT INCLUDITUR IN OMNIBUS PER SE 
OBJECTIS”*®, 


Considerations most important in the practical science of theology led 
Scotus to choose being as the first object of the intellect, and that in a 


23 Wolter, The transcendentals ... p. 92. 

* Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 109: Habet primitatem virtu- 
alitatis ad intelligibilia inclusa in primis intelligibilibus, hoc est, ad conceptus 
qualificativos differentiarum ultimarum et passionum propriarum. 

25 Ord. Prol., n. 91. 
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very special sense®*, Man’s end is beatitude in the love of God as God, 
following the intuitive vision of God. This is not an accidental beati- 
fication ; our will itself and our intellect itself possess God. The capability 
of having such beatitude, then, must not be a mere accidental quality 
or habit supplied to our intellect and will in heaven; a habit could only 
perfect something already there. According to Scotus there is no real 
distinction between these faculties and the essence of the soul. Hence 
any radical adaptation of these faculties to beatitude would involve 
a change in our nature — which it would be absurd to point to as our 
end. Therefore our nature must be such that it is radically capable of 
the intuitive vision of the suprasensible God as object of beatitude. 
The object which adequately corresponds to this radical capability 
must be such as would embrace an immaterial object attained directly 
as we attain the beatific vision. The first object of our intellect is being 
which is so indifferent to sensible and suprasensible as to extend to the 
particular knowledge of the infinite involved in beatitude. 

But now we find that theological reasoning has led to a conclusion 
different from Aristotle’s views on the first object of the intellect — he 
said it is the quiddity of the material being. The theologian recognizes 
that what the Philosopher proposed as the first object is not that which 
corresponds with the radical capability of the faculty (independently 
of the conditions of attainment of the object); it can only be said to be 
the motivator of our intellect at present?’. 

Now Scotus’s solution of the problem of first object (rejecting as it 
does the confinement of the scope of our intellect to the sensible) deprives 
the theologian of an argument against rationalism. He remarks himself 
in the first question of the third distinction: ‘Whether there is another 
reason for the impossibility of such knowledge of God as this essence 
based on the nature of the primary object of the intellect, which some 
claim to be the quiddity of a material being, will be discussed in the 
question on the primary object of the intellect‘’’*. We have seen that 
such an argument would not hold for Scotus. “If the first question is 


26 Cf. A. Sanders, Het natuurlijk verlangen naar de Godsschouwing in Doctor 
Sevaphicus, Vier Studies over Bonaventura (various authors; Collectanea Fran- 
ciscana neerlandica, VII, 3), ’s Hertogenbosch, 1950, p. 67; A. Wolter, Duns 
Scotus on the natural desire for the supernatural, The New Scholasticism, XXIII 
(1949), Pp. 290—294. 

27 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 148: Primum obiectum adae- 
quatum sibi in movendo pro statu isto (...) quidditas rei sensibilis. 

28 Ord., I, d. 3,q. 2; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 32: Utrum autem sit alia ratio 
huius impossibilitatis, scilicet propter rationem primi obiecti, ut alii ponunt 
pe quidditatem rei materialis. De hoc in quaestione de primo obiecto 
intellectus. 
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solved by way of this opinion, by saying that the sensible quiddity is 
the first object of the intellect and therefore God or immaterial being 
is not known, then the solution rests on a false foundation’’?®. 

Cannot then metaphysics, which Scotus says is the science of being 
qua being, attain to that knowledge of God which Scotus would reserve 
to the theologian depending on revelation ? No. Scotus gives the reason 
why God himself as this essence cannot be the object of natural knowled- 
ge. If He be known in this way by any intellect other than His own, 
it is as a voluntary and not as a natural object*®. God is not an object 
made so as to act as co-cause with the subjective faculties of any creature 
in any state in order to produce knowledge. 

Thus there is part of the domain of being, the “first natural object 
of our intellect’’, which is essentially a voluntary object, not being made 
so as to be a co-cause of our knowledge: it is in that sense non-natural. 
It is the need of just such non-natural knowledge which is at issue in 
our question**, Our knowledge is of a nature “‘so excellent” that it is 
in potency for activation by an agent which is not natural in the sense of 
being determined to fulfil that function, i. e. an agent which acts in the 
same manner as the principle of art and deliberate intention, in a manner 
consciously teleological, as distinct from the unconscious teleology 
which Aristotle recognized in nature**. 

May we not then, according to Scotus, have a natural grasp of the 
object of metaphysics — for him this object also is being, univocal and 
totally indifferent to material and immaterial? Should he not be taken 
to believe that if we cannot naturally attain all that is implied in being 
as first object of our intellect, we cannot (independently of the reve- 
lation which super-naturally teaches us about the properties of God) 
attain to a knowledge of being sufficiently free from the material to 
serve as a basis for theodicy? Surely this is a serious limitation? 

The objection faced by Scotus is as follows: Every faculty which has 
something common as its primary object is competent by nature in 


29 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 90: Ex hoc apparet, quod si 
per viam istius opinionis solvatur prima quaestio, dicendo quod quidditas 
sensibilis est primum obiectum intellectus, et igitur non intelligitur Deus, vel 
ens immateriale, solutio innititur falso fundamento. 

30 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 2; Wadding-Vivés, IX, p. 31: .. . Deus (ut haec essentia 
in se) non cognoscitur naturaliter a nobis, quia sub ratione talis cognoscibilis 
est obiectum voluntarium, et non naturale, nisi respectu sui intellectus tantum, 
et ideo a nullo intellectu creato potest sub ratione huius essentiae (ut haec) 
naturaliter cognosci.. . 

31 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 73. 

32 Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics. A revised text with Introduction and 
Commentary, Oxford, 1936, p. 518. 
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regard to everything contained under this object. (We know that in- 
ductively, and also because if it were not so such a faculty would not be 
commensurate with the first object, as is supposed.) 

The natural primary object of the intellect is being gua being. (Avi- 
cenna says being and thing are impressed first on the soul, and cannot be 
revealed by anything else. Nothing, therefore, is more ‘“‘primary” than 
they.) Besides, we know intelligible non-entities, for ‘affirmation 
explains denial’. 

Therefore the intellect is competent by nature in regard to all beings 
and non-beings*. 

Scotus holds that the adequacy of the first object must be maintained, 
so that should there be question of the adequacy of commonness all 
sharing the note must be recognized as pertaining to the natural object. 
However he does not consider that grasp of the common notion “‘being”’ 
allows for the deduction of all contained virtually in the first object of 
the intellect*. 

The real answer to the difficulty regarding the first object of the intellect 
is, says Scotus, that being qua being is the natural primary object of the 
intellect in the sense that it is the object to which the faculty is inclined 
or ordered, but it is false to claim that being qua being is naturally 
attainable as the adequate object®. 

The most recent interpreter of this question misrepresents Scotus’s 
thought here. Micklem says that the first initial argument was “every 
faculty which has for its primary natural object some common field is 
adequate to all that is contained in that field as being its natural object: 
the intellect is a faculty that has for its primary natural object a common 
field: therefore the intellect is adequate to all that is contained in that 
field (...)"° 

Having presented a version of Scotus’s criticism of the first solution 
proposed, together with the distinctions which Scotus recognizes in the 
matters before us, Micklem gives what he believes is the Subtle Doctor’s 
own solution: “The real reply to the argument, he says, is different. 
The minor premiss in the syllogism was, the intellect is a faculty which 
has for its primary natural object a common field. This minor premiss 
is false in respect of the natural object understood as naturally attainable; 
but it is true in another sense, that is if we take the natural object to be 
that towards which the capacity is naturally disposed’’®’. 


33 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 1. 
%4 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 91. 
35 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 92. 
36 N. Micklem, Reason and revelation ... 1953, P. 55- 
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Actually, the minor in the argument was not that which Micklem 
presents, it was the contention that being as such is the first natural 
object. Scotus in paragraph n.g1, on the occasion of his criticism, 
distinguishes two possible acceptations of “‘being’’ in that minor. He points 
out that to know being by a single intellectual act is not the same as to 
know it as the primary object of the intellect, which involves the attain- 
ment of knowledge of each single intelligible. He concedes that it can 
be attained naturally in the first fashion. He denies the second is naturally 
attainable. It is with reference to being in that second sense, not to being 
as a common field, that, in the solution, he judges us to be inclined towards 
being as a natural first object, though we cannot naturally attain a 
grasp of it as such. 


Later in the prologue, during rationalist counter-objections to the 
theologian’s arguments, the assertion is repeated that being is the first 
object of the intellect, and it is claimed that it is a naturally known 
fact that being is such. Scotus denies that we know naturally that 
indeterminate being is the first object of the intellect, and that we 
attain knowledge of being now in that capacity**. We have seen the reasons 
for his recognition that the natural object of our intellect must be more 
than the philosopher recognized. But the transfer of the problem of the 


first natural object of the intellect from the domain of the purely rational 
should not be taken as indicating a general tendency to restrict the 
domain of natural reason. 


The uses of the word “natural’’ must be carefully distinguished. 
Error could easily from an undiscerning acceptance of wording such as 
this sentence of Gilson: “On ne peut pas savoir de quoi l’intellect est 
naturellement capable si l’on ne bénéficie pas des lumiéres de la révé- 
lation’’®. 

“Natural” may refer to what a potency is inclined to (either form or 
agent introducing form), or it may refer to what a potency can attain 
without the aid of agents other than those made so as to activate it**. To 
know what is the “natural” capability of our intellect in the first sense, 
that of inclination, might well be a theological problem. As for the 
second sense, our reason is quite capable of assessing what we can 
“naturally” do. Scotus admits the views of philosophers in that sphere, 
but as a theologian he reserves to himself and exercises the right to 


38 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 33. 
3® Gilson, Jean "Duns Scot . a. 
40 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 92, and Gion> "Jean Duns Scot ..., p. 55, note 2. 
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prevent them unduly limiting what the theologian claims we are inclined 
towards, that which we are radically capable of, if given the necessary aid. 

Scotus tries to indicate the limits of philosophy. Of course such a 
“criticism of science” need imply no restrictive tendency with regard 
to the legitimate claims of the natural reason. Gilson expresses well 
what we would find in this whole question: “Il ne cherche nulle part 
4 diminuer la philosophie comme telle, mais 4 marquer son insuffisance 
en vue du salut de l’homme’’*!, Yet one finds in the work of the eminent 
medievalist suggestions that the above statement about “philosophie 
comme telle’’ must be understood in some special way. Commenting on 
the text of Scotus about the impossibility of natural attainment of the 
first natural object of our intellect Professor Gilson wrote: “Texte 
d’une importance vraiment capitale, d’abord parce que ses conséquences 
couvrent le domaine entier de la philosophie. Si nous ne pouvons méme 
pas savoir naturellement que l’objet premier de notre intellect est 
l’ens commune, comme cet objet est en méme temps celui de la méta- 
physique, nous ne pouvons pas naturellement savoir quel est l’objet de la 
métaphysique. Dans ces conditions existe-t-il une seule thése méta- 
physique que nous puissions savoir de science naturelle ?’’** 

May we not wonder if those views published seventeen years ago are 
still implied in such observations as this, made in the same connection 
in Gilson’s latest book: ‘‘cette fois la connaissance philosophique totale 
se trouve mise en cause avec et par la métaphysique” ?4% 

Wolter has pointed out that “the problem of the adequate object 
of the intellect must not be confused with the problem of being as the 
subject of metaphysics, as has been done, for example, by Gilson and 
others. The solution of the latter has nothing to do with revelation, 
whereas a complete solution of the former is possible only by taking 
into account what we know by faith’’.** At the same time we note that 
in another text of Scotus, his Questions on the Books of the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle, the Subtle Doctor recognizes that: Primus habitus potentiae 
habet pro obiecto obiectum primum potentiae primi habitus: ut metaphysicae 
obiectum primum est ens inquantum ens**, This is offered by Scotus as 
part of an answer against St. Thomas’s view that the first natural object 


41 Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., p. 634. 

42 Gilson, Les seize premiers Theoremata ..., Archives d’Histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Age, 1937—38, p. 52. 

48 Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., p. 653. 

44 Wolter, The transcendentals..., p.73; The ‘‘Theologism”..., Fran- 
ciscan Studies, VII (1947), p. 382. 

45 Quaestiones super Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, Book II, q. 3; 
Wadding-Vivés, VII, p. 111. 
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of the intellect is abstraction from the sensible. It is an argument pro- 
ceeding from metaphysics to the first object — being is the first object 
of metaphysics, therefore, the intellect must also have this as an object. 
To this, in due course, the objection is raised tunc intellectus posset 
naturali virtute in cognitionem omnium entium, and this objection goes 
unanswered in the text of the Questions which is available. 

This draws our attention to the crux arising froma) Scotus’s endeavour 
to extend the scope of our intellect so as to be able to embrace our last 
end without being essentially changed, and b) at the same time his 
anxiety not to provide rationalists with an argument for the complete 
competence of the reason in respect of everything that exists. 

This same difficulty is shown excellently by an addition to the new 
edition of Ordinatio I, a. 3, q. 3. In an argument against the view that 
our intellect is not confined in scope to the sensible, the attainment of 
being in metaphysics is cited as proof. We read in the Wadding-Vivés 
edition: Quidquid per se cognoscitur a potentia cognitiva, vel est ejus 
obiectum primum, vel continetur sub illo obiecto; ens autem, ut est communius 
sensibili, per se tntelligitur ab intellectu nostro, alias metaphysica non esset 
magis transcendens quam physica...’ 

To this Bali¢ now supplies the additional consideration: Si ens esset 
primum obiectum hoc esset secundum totam indifferentiam ad omnia in 
quibus salvatur, non ut aliquod unum intelligibile in se — et quidlibet 
illius indifferentiae posset intelligi ... ideo non est obiectum adequatum 
pro nunc**, 

Scotus’s solution distinguishes clearly what we attain “ut aliquod 
unum intelligibile in se’’, and what is involved in his idea of first object 
of the intellect “secundum totam indifferentiam ad omnia in quibus 
salvatur’’. It is the latter, not the former, which we cannot attain now. 

As to the statement in the Questions on the Books of the Metaphysics 
which we mentioned above — that the object of metaphysics is the same 
as the first object of the intellect — this is clarified by consideration of 
another distinction which Scotus must make to avoid such a difficulty. 
Metaphysics, as used in that statement, refers to the ideal “objective” 
science, the linkage of “causes” of all things. That is knowledge attainable 
only by one with intuitive knowledge of being in such a way as to attain 
a priori scientific knowledge of all things; it corresponds, in fact, to 
God’s knowledge. There is by no means question there of metaphysics 


46 Ord.I, d. 3, q. 3; Wadding-Vivés, pp. 89—90. 
47 C. Balit, Circa positiones fundamentales ..., Antonianum, XVIII (1953), 
p. 273. 
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as attainable by us now, an a posteriori science. The discussion of the 
“objective” hierarchy of sciences is not what enters into the scope of 
the present discussion, but the status of sciences as they can be attained 
by man in his present state. 

As we have seen, Scotus agrees with the philosophers that the motive 
of our knowledge at present is abstractions from the sensible, by means 
of the phantasm and intelligible species. By this manner of knowledge 
we do not attain all beings in their actual existence, hence neither do 
we attain knowledge of the modes of that existence. It is only by intuitive 
knowledge that such can be attained*®. 

The univocal being which is the basis for Scotus’s metaphysics is 
abstract. There is never any question, then, of our being unable to 
attain this, and all that can be derived from such a knowledge. What is 
denied is that we could have intuitive knowledge of all beings, a much 
more perfect form of knowledge, which involves each one of them being 
known in its actual individual existence. 

It is the difference between these two manners of knowing being which 
forms the background of Scotus’s statement in our text that “‘in so far 
as ‘being’ is something that can be grasped by the intellect in a single 
act (as ‘man’ is grasped in one intellectual act), ‘being’can be known 
naturally (for this one concept of being in so far as it is a concept of 
one object is something natural), still it cannot be maintained that 
being is the primary object naturally attainable. For being is the first 
object in so far as it is included in all objects per se, and as such it would 
be naturally attainable only if each of these objects were naturally 
attainable’’**, 

Scotus’s views on the autonomy of metaphysics are made more certain 
by a text from the famous unpublished Lectura examinata. Speaking 
of his proof for being as the first object of the intellect, as opposed to 
abstractions from the sensible, he says: “But you say that the reason 
proceeds from things believed, and not by natural reason, because it is 
believed that we are beatified in immaterial substances. I prove it by 
natural reason: No cognitive potency can know anything under a more 
universal aspect than the aspect of its first object, because in that case 
that aspect of the first object would not be adequate to the object. It 
is clear, indeed, from an example. The sight does not know anything 
under a more common aspect than the aspect of colour or light. But our 


48 Cf. E. Bettoni, I] problema della cognoscibilita di Dio nella scuola frances- 
cana (Il pensiero medioevale, Collana di storia della filosofia, I serie, vol. 1). 
Padua, 1950, pp. 341 sqq. 

49 Ord. Prol., n. 91. 
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intellect naturally knows something under an aspect more universal 
than is the aspect of the imaginable, because it knows something under 
the aspect of being. Otherwise metaphysics would not be a science 
knowable naturally to our intellect. Which is false. For though it considers 
sensible substances it abstracts from them in so far as sensible; however 
it considers things separate from matter according to being’’®®. 

This text does not give a rational proof that being is the first object 
of our intellect according to entire indifference to sensible and insensible. 
It indicates the falseness of the contention that the first object should be 
confined to sensible quiddities, by showing that in fact we attain a wider 
field of objects. However, it makes quite clear that Scotus holds we can 
naturally know being as the subject of metaphysics, just as paragraph 
n. QI in our text concedes that we can naturally attain knowledge of 
common being, but not being as including virtually knowledge of all 
that is knowable i.e. as first object of the intellect. 

So when Scotus is arguing against a view that our mind is limited in 
scope to abstraction from the sensible, he appeals to our grasp of being, 
which in some way is wider than the merely sensible. The adequate 
object of the intellect in our present state is not “id quod supremae 
sensitivae, quia intelligit omne inclusum in sensibili essentialiter, usque ad 
ens, sub qua indifferentia nullo modo sensus cognoscit”’*!. But being is 
not known as totally indifferent to sensible and insensible as first object 
of the intellect i. e. informing us (naturally) that everything, material or 
immaterial, which shares in being can be grasped in itself. “Est primum 
obiectum ut includitur in omnibus per se obiectis, et ut sic non est 
naturaliter attingibile nisi quodlibet illorum sit naturaliter attingibile’’>*. 

The curious fact must be noted that in the same Reportatio which 
clarifies so well Scotus’s attitude towards rational attainment of meta- 


50 Reportatio I A (‘Lectura examinata’”’) Manuscript Vienna, Bibl. nat., 
Cod. lat., 1453, ff. lra—125va. d. 3, q. 1, in corp., f. 20v: Sed dices quod ratio 
procedit ex creditis et non ratione naturali, quia creditum est nos beatificari 
in substantiis immaterialibus. Probo per rationem naturalem: Nulla potentia 
cognitiva potest cognoscere aliquid sub ratione universaliori quam sit ratio 
sul primi obiecti; quia tunc illa ratio primi obiecti non esset obiecti [tn corr., 
the first reading was probably sibi] adequata. Patet etiam in exemplo. Visus 
non cognoscit aliquid sub ratione communiori quam sit ratio coloris vel lucis, 
sed intellectus noster naturaliter cognoscit aliquid sub ratione universaliori 
quam sit ratio imaginabilis, quia cognoscit aliquid sub ratione entis, alioquin 
metaphysica non esset scientia intellectui nostro scibilis naturaliter. Quod 
falsum. Quia licet consideret de substantiis sensibilibus, tamen abstrahit ab 
eis in quantum sunt sensibilia; considerat autem de separatis a materia secun- 
dum esse. 

51 Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3. (Ed. Vaticana, III, n. 123; this is part of the addition 
to the text of the Wadding-Vivés edition which we mentioned above. Cf. 
note 47). 52 Ord. Prol., n. 91. 
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physics, while he admits that proof of the first object depends on faith, 
there is an argument which uses the attainment of the first object of 
the intellect to show that we are ordered towards more than natural 
knowledge of God! “All our naturally gained knowledge of God, caused 
in us by equivocal effect, is imperfect . . . Our intellect has being as first 
common object and indifferent to God and creatures, either univocally 
or at least analogically; therefore God under the aspect of deity is per se 
contained under being, therefore it is per se object of our intellect. 
Therefore, we can have a nobler and more perfect knowledge of God 
than in effect (i.e. by effects), in His actual existence’’®*. Does not this 
suggest that we know naturally the first object of our intellect, seeing 
that we use it as a basis of this argument? 

We suggest that like all the arguments of the theologians for the 
existence of the supernatural, this cannot be a fully rational proof, as 
Scotus makes clear in paragraph n.12 of our text of the Ordinatio. 
“Proofs”, or more properly motives, for accepting revelation, should 
no doubt be partly metaphysical, because the God who reveals is super- 
empiric. But they cannot be entirely derived from natural reason alone, 
otherwise they would not attain their purpose — to indicate the super- 
natural revelation of mysteries inacessible to our unaided reason. The 
major in this argument is a fact naturally known from the nature and 
object of metaphysics: “‘all our naturally known knowledge of God 
caused by equivocal effects, is imperfect”. The minor, then, would not 
claim to be a purely natural datum, but depends essentially on something 
believed, which is developed by Scotus in terms of his understanding 
of the first object of the intellect. It is only by presuming the theological 
fact of beatitude that Scotus knows certainly what the first object of 
the intellect is; it is a truth for which only a rational persuasion can 
be given: the first object must be wider than sensible quiddities, we 
have a grasp of being which transcends that*™. 

He knows, then, that our knowledge of being as first object should 
embrace God’s being. From the notion of the first object of the intellect 
he concludes that we must be able to attain all knowledge contained 
under it. But of course the keystone of this whole persuasion is a thing 


53 Rep. IA, Prol., q.2 a.2. (Vienna, Bibl. nat. Cod. lat. 1453, f. 8v): Omnis 
nostra cognitio naturaliter habita de Deo causata in nobis per effectum aequi- 
vocum est imperfecta (...) Intellectus noster habet ens pro primo obiecto 
communi et indifferenti ad Deum et ad creaturas, vel univoce saltem analogice; 
ergo Deus sub ratione deitatis est per se contentum sub ente, ergo est per se 
obiectum intellectus nostri. Nobiliorem ergo et perfectiorem cognitionem 
possumus habere de Deo, quam in effectu, in existentia eius actuali. 

54 Cf. new addition to Ord., I, d. 3, q. 3, Ed. Vaticana, III, n. 123. Cf. note 47, 
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believed, and the development adds no proof in the strict sense to the 
simple belief that we must attain beatitude. At the same time, the 
rational persuasions which are offered by Scotus for the extension of 
the field of our intellect beyond the sensible point to the reasonableness 
of the theological view of the first object, though they do not prove 
positively what that first object is. Hence, this proof has some persuasive 
worth. But as Scotus has shown himself fully aware of the rationalistic 
deductions possible from the concession of the natural attainability 
at present of the first object, and as he does not believe that fully rational 
proofs for supernatural revelation are possible, it is most unlikely that 
he meant to convey here a fully rational argument based on the first 
object — which would thus be taken as naturally attained. 

Scotus’s attention was directed to the question of the first object of 
the intellect by the importance of beatitude in the practical science of 
theology, and because of errors of certain philosophers on that precise 
point. The necessity for accuracy of distinction here had been fore- 
shadowed by Henry of Ghent. Speaking of the errors of philosophers 
about our attainment of beatitude he mentioned two types of error. 
Some, following the natural desire for beatitude, employed themselves 
in seeking means to satisfy this desire naturally, others, seeing that 
with their concept of the radical abilities of our faculties it would be 
impossible to advance in the way suggested by the desire for beatitude, 
refused to recognize what it points to™®. 

Scotus recognized in us the desire for beatitude. His views on the 
first object of the intellect ensure that we have a radical capability to 
have that desire satisfied. So philosophers cannot allege that the desire 
seems ‘‘vain in nature” because we have not the potency for that which 
it indicates. If being, indifferent to material and immaterial, is the 
first adequate object of our intellect, then we are capable of possessing 
the beatitude towards which we are inclined. 

At the same time, as Scotus held for a metaphysics of univocal being, 
he had particular need to show firmly to rationalists that they cannot 
naturally attain knowledge which is necessary for beatitude just because 
they have a correct realization of what the first object is. That realization 
derives from theology. Recognition is thus given to man’s radical poten- 
cies, but within the scope of knowledge a sphere is still reserved where 
revelation is necessary. 


55 Cf. Henricus Gandavensis, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum theologi 
vecepto praeconis solemnis Henrici a Gandavo. Paris, 1520. (Reprint vol. I, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1953), a. 4, q. 5, in corp. et ad 5 (I f. 32B, 33 E—I). 


2 Franciscan Studies 
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This shows in what sense one should agree with Gilson’s statement ‘‘on 
ne peut pas savoir de quoiI’intellect est naturellement capable, si l’on ne 
bénéficie pas des lumiéres de la révélation”. To know being as the 
subject of metaphysics attainable naturally by man is to know being 
abstracted from the sensible, common to all beings, creatures and creator. 
But to know being as the first object of the intellect is to know every 
being as it shares in its individual fashion in being: to such an object we 
are directed, but to it we may not naturally attain. Once that has been 
made clear in the face of rationalist claims Scotus’s point is gained; 
we need not be surprised to find here no special effort to emphasize 
man’s unaided powers. Yet the text from the Lectura examinata, giving 
an argument based on the rational attainability of metaphysics, leaves 
no doubt as to the power conceded by the theologian to the unaided 
reason, nor indeed does it leave any doubt about the desirability of 
proofs which are recognized as independent of revelation. 

The transfer of the problem of the first object (as understood by 
Scotus) to the domain of theology, once the problem is understood as 
separate from the object of our metaphysics and the actual motive cause 
of our knowledge, cannot be said without danger of misunderstanding 
to “involve all philosophical knowledge together with and through 
metaphysics”. A critical assessment of what reason can do, made in the 
light of theology, still allows the autonomy of rational research, and its 
development without formal dependance on revelation. To ignore the 
distinctions Scotus holds for in his treatment of this complex problem, 
is to miss the advance our doctor made in meeting the difficulties which 
had been noted by Henry of Ghent as those of “the philosophers”. 


Objects attainable in sciences 


Again, when replying to Aristotelian views characteristic of his oppo- 
nents, Scotus concedes that the speculative sciences treat of all speculative 
things, but he points out that they do not exhaust all that can be known 
about the objects, for they fail to treat of what is proper to some objects®. 

Metaphysics, which treats of being as common to material and imma- 
terial, cannot attain to knowledge of more than those qualities of the 
immaterial which are derivable from such a general notion. In our 
present state we are incapable of intuition of immaterial substances, 
e.g. angels and God, from which might be deduced their properties 
(scientia propter quid). Neither is there any means at our disposal for 


56 Ord. Prol., n. 82. 
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knowing these properties a posteriori. That leaves a domain of knowledge 
which is unattainable by our natural powers®’. 

Though in the Ordinatio at this place Scotus simply refers us to the 
exposition of this view in the argument of the theologians, in the Lectura 
Oxoniensis we find a note which gives a resumé of his teaching in con- 
nection with this argument: “Hence I say, as I have already said, that 
though the natural sciences which are enumerated in MetaphysicsVI 
are of all subjects about which speculation is possible, they are not of 
them according to their quidditive aspect, hence neither are they of 
their properties according to their proper and quidditive aspect, as is 
clear regarding angels in metaphysics’’®’, 

This view does not stress the function of metaphysics as dealing with 
the separated substances, but as a universal abstract science. It was 
emphasis on its role of dealing with one of the divisions of being, as 
opposed to what is dealt with by physics and mathematics, which was 
one of the characteristics of the objection which Scotus is answering. 
But Scotus is quite consistent with the teaching of Aristotle when he 
holds that knowledge of the all the properties of separated substances 
is above our natural powers. Aristotle explains nowhere how the mind, 
starting with material and sensible objects, arrives by simple abstraction 
at the proper notion of a real immaterial not perceptible by the senses, 
not to mention the properties of such a being!5® 

Gilson has made some interesting deductions from this part of our 
question. He represents Scotus’s view on the theologian, as he finds it 
here, in the following way: “Il n’est pas un homme qui parlerait d’un 
objet dont, par une autre méthode, pourrait aussi parler lereprésentant 
d’une autre discipline; le théologien est un homme qui parle d’un objet 
dont, sous l’aspect ot lui-méme I’envisage, lui seul peut parler. Aucun 
doute n’est possible sur le point qu'il s’agit d’établir. Méme en 
admettant, comme le veulent les philosophes, que la métaphysique 
dont l’objet est l’étre, soit en droit compétente pour traiter de tout ce qui 
est, on n’est pas tenu d’admettre qu’elle soit compétente pour traiter des 
objets de toutes les sciences en tant qu’ils sont leurs objets propres. 


57 Ord. Prol., nn. 40, 41. 

58 Tect.Ox., Prol., pars I, q. I. V — Adnotationes: Ideo dico, sicut dixi, 
quod licet scientiae naturales, quae numerantur in VI Metaphysicae, sint de 
omnibus subjectis speculabilibus, non tamen de eis secundum rationem quidi- 
tativam eorum, nec per consequens de passionibus illorum propriis secundum 
rationem propriam et quiditativam istorum, sicut patet de angelis in meta- 

hysica. 

5® Cf. A. Mansion, Introduction a la physique aristotélicienne. 2e 6d., revue 
et augmentée (Aristote. Traductions et Etudes). Louvain, 1946, p. 136. 
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[Emphasis Gilson’s.] Manifestement, c’est l’objet propre de la théologie 
comme telle dont il s’agit ici d’assurer la spécificité distincte. L’opposition 
de Duns Scot 4 Thomas d’Aquin sur ce point exprime le refus d’admettre 
qu'il y ait une aire partiellement commune 4 la métaphysique et a la 
théologie”’®. 

The marks of emphasis in Gilson’s version mark a misinterpretation 
of Scotus’s meaning, made possible by the text used by the Professor. 
That text reads: Ideo ad argumentum respondeo, quod in illis scientiis 
speculativis etsi tractetur de omnibus speculabilibus, non tamen quantum 
ad omnia cognoscibilia de eis, quia non quantum ad propria eorum co- 
gnoscibilia de eis®, 

The critical text leaves less room for error: Ideo ad argumentum 
respondeo quod in illis scientiis speculativis etsi tractetur de omnibus 
speculabilibus non tamen quantum ad omnia cognoscibilia de eis, quia non 
quantum ad propria eorum®™, 

The properties or special knowables referred to by Scotus here are 
not the proper objects of sciences as such, but the intelligible properties 
of the separated substances. Therefore it is incorrect to say that the 
opposition of Duns Scotus to Thomas Aquinas on this point expresses 
refusal to admit that there should be a field partially common to meta- 
physics and theology. That is a problem which one is not warranted to 
introduce a propos of this passage, it has no basis in the text we are 
studying. 


What the argument from Aristotle's failure shows 


Up to this we have been discussing sections of the question where 
Scotus presents the rationalist case and his own replies. In the course 
of the discussion of the theologians’ positive arguments for the necessity 
of revelation there occur some further passages which may be clarified 
by recent studies. 

The additional note which is found in the Vatican edition as a preface 
to the theologians’ arguments serves to emphasize Scotus’s continual 
attention to the character of his opponents’ views. He obviously realizes 
the importance here of the distinction between reasonable arguments 
or persuasions and apodictic arguments of pure reason. 

The very prominence which Scotus gives to what surely would be a 
most important persuasion for opponents who appeal to the philosophic 

6° Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., pp. 42—43. 

61 Cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., p. 42, note 3. Op.Ox., Prol., q. 1, a. 5, 


n. 28; [Quarracchi edition], t. I, p. 26. 
8 Ord. Prol., n. 82. 
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tradition, Aristotle’s success or failure with regard to knowledge of our 
end, has, however, been construed as indicating a special attitude 
towards philosophy as such. Gilson writes: “Son argumentation présente 
cette remarquable particularité, qu’elle porte d’abord directement contre 
Aristote, comme si prouver qu’ Aristote a ignoré la fin derniére de homme 
équivalait 4 prouver que la philosophie méme est incapable de la con- 
naitre ... Duns Scot argumente contre Aristote comme si ce qu’ Aristote 
avait ignoré était de plein droit inaccessible 4 la connaissance philoso- 
phique. Tout se passe donc comme s’il acceptait implicitement l’iden- 
tification effectuée par Averroés, entre Aristote et la philosophie. D’ou 
cette inférence de longue portée, que ce qu’ Aristote lui-méme n’a pas su, 
la raison humaine ne peut pas le savoir et qu’il suffit d’établir qu’ Aristote 
a ignoré quelque vérité métaphysique pour établir que la raison naturelle 
ne saurait]’atteindre par ses propres forces. Cet état d’esprit, que certains 
commentateurs de Duns Scot ont exprimé de fagon pittoresque, implique 
cette conséquence importante qu’au lieu de considérer la philosophie 
comme une entreprise humaine toujours perfectible, notamment grace 
aux suggestions de la révélation, on la traite comme une discipline 
achevée, ou plutét finie, dans tous les sens du mot.. .’’. 

In view of the fact that Scotus makes it clear that he would wish to 
conform his arguments to his opponents’ mentality, and in view of the 
fact that he evidently recognized the importance of Aristotle’s authority 
in their eyes, the opening by a consideration of the attainments of the 
Stagirite is not, after all, so very remarkable a feature. If it is true that 
Scotus “accepted implicitly the identification made by Averroes between 
Aristotle and philosophy”, it seems to us that he accepted it as the 
attitude of his own opponents, an attitude which we know from other 
sources to be historically probable in rationalists of his time. We would 
not, then, consider it right to draw from arguments which Scotus framed 
to meet such opposition the conclusion that he himself believed proof of 
Aristotle’s ignorance of man’s end to be equivalent to proof that philo- 
sophy could not attain that knowledge. For the orthodox theologian that is 
a truth which must be revealed; to the “philosophers” he offers an 
argumentum ad hominem: Aristotle did not discover it! 

Speaking of this ‘‘proof from the failure of the philosophers” Gilson 
says: ‘““Ceci ne prouve pas que la raison naturelle en soi ne puisse pas le 
connaitre, mais comme elle ne le peut pas a4 partir des principes des 
philosophes, elle ne le peut pratiquement pas. On dira: que lesphilosophes 


83 Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., pp. 19—2I. 
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changent de principes! Assurément, mais hors les principes des ‘philo- 
sophes’ il n’y a que ceux des ‘théologiens’ (. . .)’’®. 

But we may not conclude that Scotus would consider that every 
deviation from the principles of the ‘“‘philosophers” of the past pertains 
to the theologians in that peculiar way which leaves it unacceptable in 
principle to a “‘philosopher’’, i.e. because it is not a “use of natural 
reason” but “an argument from beliefs”. In other words, if any advance 
is made in fact by those persons who are “theologians” it is by no means 
believed by Scotus to be such as would be in principle unacceptable to a 
“philosopher” by the mere fact that it was not before achieved. In that 
sense he does not identify our philosophy with past achievements. The 
principle which he emphasizes in this discussion when evaluating argu- 
ments is not their conformity with the past but whether or not they 
“have as one premiss something believed or proved from something believed’. 

There is not justification here to suppose that Scotus wished every 
advance made by “theologians” to be considered essentially “theolo- 
gical” as opposed to “‘philosophical”’. His principal observation regarding 
reason here is not that a truth be “apportant a la raison naturelle une 
satisfaction 4 laquelle elle aspire confusément sans étre capable, a elle 
seule, de se la donner’’®, it is said expressly to be that the truth in 
question be not derived froma belief as a premiss. Soif we discuss “rational” 
and “‘theological” according to the most important and explicit indi- 
cations given here we are eatitled to conclude more than that Scotus 
would hold that “‘le raisonnable que la révélation découvre 4 l‘homme 
entre de plein droit dans la théologie sans rien perdre de sa rationalité’’®’, 
We can get in our text the precise meaning Scotus would substitute for 
“découvrir” in this connection: Providing only that the truth did not 
derive from belief as a conclusion from a premiss, he would include the 
truth among those of natural reason and acceptable to philosophers, 
and as distinct from such other truths of the theologians which — to use 
his words — are no more than theological persuasions from beliefs to a 
belief. 

Having examined and found wanting the authority of Aristotle in 
connection with the attainability of our last end, Scotus goes on to show 
by reason that man cannot know his end sufficiently distinctly. In the 
course of this discussion we find a reference to a text of the Ordinatio 
which throws light on Scotus’s attitude towards the philosophers and 


64 Gilson, Jean Duns Scot ..., p. 642, note 1. 
65 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 12. 


66 Gilso — * 5 
~ 7 Jean Duns Scot..., p. 55, note 2 
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philosophy. We are reminded that Scotus in Book IV, d. 43 denies that 
immortality can be apodictically proved by reason. 

Regarding the rational attainability of certainty about immortality 
Scotus faces an attitude which is the same as that implied in the question 
we are studying, when he sets out to disprove the attainments of Aristotle 
with regard to knowledge of our end**. To those who point to the attain- 
ment of proof of immortality by the philosophers Scotus gives answer 
by examining that authority. The worth of the teaching of philosophers 
must be tested to see whether it really succeeds in doing what it might 
claim to do. 

One may not take it that everything said by a philosopher, e. g. 
Aristotle, is a strict demonstration, even if it seems intended as such. 
Often they had to be content with probabilities, and sometimes they 
were mistaken in thinking they had provided apodictic proof. 

Here Scotus opposes the attitude of regarding the past acquisitions 
of philosophers as proof of natural attainability. We suggest that is 
the attitude which he had in mind when opposing the rationalists in 
the opening question of the Ordinatio. His reply takes the form of a 
challenge to the essential rational worth of the alleged attainments, 
not thus proving directly their inattainability, but defeating the appeal 
to the very authority which was so dear to the rationalists of the late 
thirteenth century. Scotus exercises the right to evaluate the attain- 
ments of past philosophers not only in so far asthey might be inopposition 
to revealed truths, but as rational. So, though he uses the term “philo- 
sophy” here in reference to past doctrines, he shows that he distinguishes 
clearly among them those doctrines which are rationally justifiable in 
their essence. 

Again in the course of the second principal argument of the theologians 
Scotus cites the failure of philosophers in the past*®. Attached to the 
opening of the argument (which is based on the necessity of knowing 
our end and the means towards it) we find this annotation by Scotus: 
Haec procedit de contingentibus; ergo non de scibilibus. The minor of the 
argument points out that it cannot be known naturally how and by 
what means the end is attained, because beatitude is granted as the 
reward of merits which God accepts as worthy of such a reward, so it 
does not follow with natural necessity from any kind of act which we 
may be able to perform but is freely given by God. To this Scotus adds 
the note “Hoc est creditum’’. After that proof that we cannot know the 


68 Cf. Ord., IV, d. 43, q. 2; Wadding-Vivés, XX, p. 46. 
6° Ord. Prol., nn. 17, 18. 
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means to our end there follows: Istud non est naturaliter scibile, ut videtur, 
quia hic etiam errabant philosophi, ponentes omnia quae sunt a Deo imme- 
diate, esse ab eo necessario. Saltem alia duo membra sunt manifesta. 

In this phrase Scotus argues as he did in the first principal argument 
of the theologians; he cites the failure of the philosophers in the past. 
He recognizes himself the repetition of this tactic: hic etiam errabant 
philosophi. 

Some light would be thrown on Scotus’s evaluation of proving the 
absolute unattainability of truths by considering past failures, and also 
on Scotus’s attitude towards philosophy, if we could establish the 
meaning of ut videtur in the above text. Wolter translates this: “as is 
clear’, and Micklem as “obviously”. Such wording might indicate that 
Scotus considered the argument a telling one in itself, though it might 
also be understood perhaps as slightly ironic argumentum ad hominem. 
Gilson recognizes that another interpretation of ut videtur is possible. 
It could be an expression of reserve :“ aucune nuance n’est introduite dans 
le débat sauf, peut-étre, un ut videtur ...’’7. 

It appears to us that the note of reserve or the citation of an example is 
what Scotus meant to convey here. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
the opening of the sentence which follows: saltem alia duo membra sunt 
manifesta. If such is the meaning, Scotus is seen to be more cautious in 
basing on the attainments of past philosophers an argument about the 
possibilities of the unaided reason, though (because of the attitude of 
his adversaries) he would give prominence to past failures. This leaves 
us still more dubious about Professor Gilson’s interpretation of Scotus’s 
general attitude as being one which takes our philosophy as such to be 
only that which has been attained by philosophers in the past. 

It is particularly important not to draw too wide a conclusion from 
the use made here of the argument from past errors of the philosophers. 
Because the error in question at this stage is the belief that everything 
that is immediately from God derives necessarily from Him. Gilson 
remarks that this is the only thesis which Scotus imputes to the “philo- 
sophers” in common”, If our doctor could be said to put forward here 
as a “‘clear’’ or “obvious” proof of the unattainability of a truth by 
unaided reason the past failure of philosophers due to their necessita- 
rianism, then indeed he wouldseem to identify our philosophical capabi- 
lities with what the “philosophers” attained, or what flows inevitably 
from the principles held by them. Whatever derives from a deviation 


70 Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., pp. 2I—22. 
71 Cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., pp. 175, 624, 641. 
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from such principles would not only never be termed “philosophy’’, 
but practically would not be the fruit of unaided reason. 

Our text does not justify such conclusions. It is not certain that 
Scotus considered this to be a “‘clear’’ or “obvious” proof in itself for 
natural unattainability. By the notes he appended to the Ordinatio 
Scotus shows that his own appreciation of the essential proof of the 
minor in this argument refers to the belief that merit is contingent. Of 
the argument he said: Haec procedit de contingentibus; ergo de non sci- 
bilibus; to the minor which pointed out the contingence he adds: Hoc 
est creditum, the reference is to a particular truth of revelation. What 
is added, regarding past errors, would be an apt argumentum ad hominem 
against such as exaggerated the acquisitions of philosophers in the past. 
The secondary role of this part is indicated by the fact that this element 
is missing entirely in the parallel passage of the Lectura Oxoniensis. 

When, in the course of the third main argument of the theologians, 
Scotus speaks of the unattainability of certain necessary truths we meet 
a very important instance of the argument from the failure of philo- 
sophers in the past. There is question of the contingent causality of the 
First Substance in its external relations. The opinions of the philosophers 
are taken to show that effects rather mislead one on this point. The 
text reads: Proprietas etiam istius naturae ad extra est contingenter 
causare: et ad oppositum huius magis effectus ducunt, in errorem, sicut 
patet per opinionem philosophorum, ponentium primum necessario causare 
quidquid causat. 

This is a very important instance of the argument from the failure of 
philosophers in the past. It seems the strongest support available through- 
out this question for the contention that Scotus thought that what had 
been achieved showed what could be achieved by us unaided. The 
unequivocal “‘patet’’ is used to indicate the proving-power of the argu- 
ment. Also, the truth missed by the philosophers — the free causality 
of God ad extra — does not bear the same relation to necessary revelation 
as other truths which Scotus cites as matters where the men of the past 
failed (the Trinity, gratuitous beatitude, nature of the beatifying object), 
so it would seem to support the contention that any truth unattained 
is unattainable in the future. 

Yet we note that in this particular instance the matter for which 
this type of proof is given is not directly the unattainability of the 
knowledge, but the fact that effects rather lead to error. It is the inter- 
pretation of: ad oppositum huius magis ducunt, in errorem, which is 
significant. Micklem favours this meaning: “its effects lead us further 
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astray”. If a certainty of error as the result is understood, then this 
“obvious” proof from the failure of philosophers should perhaps be 
taken also as an “obvious” proof of the limits of what is possible of 
attainment by the natural intellect which must rely on these effects. 
Then indeed the achievements of philosophers would be considered the 
equivalent of our capabilities while unaided. 

But we doubt if the phrase: ad oppositum huius magis effectus ducunt, 
in errorem should be given such a strong interpretation. As Gilson says: 
“Ne disons pas qu'elle y soit condamnée, mais les effets divins y con- 
duisent plutét qu’a la vérité: magis deducunt effectus in errorem’’. Because 
in the Lectura Oxoniensis the suggestion which is found in the mistake 
of Aristotle is not that without revelation we are doomed to the same 
errors as our predecessors; allowance is made for doubt also, as was 
mentioned already in our proof, “the effect leaves the intellect in doubt 
with regard to these properties or even leads it into error’’. The proof in 
the Lectura is not based essentially on the citation of the example of 
what happened in the past — that is offered as an indication — the 
proof rests on what Scotus accepts as the nature of the causality of God. 
He does not say clearly that the free causality of God cannot be naturally 
known — if he did, then this proof from past failures falls into the same 
category as the one which alludes to such truths as the Trinity. Rather 
he points out that as the causality is such, we cannot be sure of arguments 
from effects. This Lectura text is: Nullus enim effectus sensibilis probat 
Trinitatem, quia probare per simile est causa erroris, cum sit maior diver- 
sitas. Similiter libere causat Deus omnia: ideo arguens ex effectibus vel 
errabit vel erit dubius, sicut patet de Philosopho qui dixit eum semper 
causare™, 

The passage of the Ordinatio which we have been discussing must be 
given serious consideration with relation to our interpretation of Scotus’s 
attitude towards the proof from the errors of the philosophers. We do 
not think that it takes away the probability of the interpretation which 
we have given, that Scotus cites these errors as arguments against the 

‘ aH so a a alee 
9 Incidentally this woot dunes pa dst oh Eootemeet Gtison’t tomy dak 
the examples which must have been uppermost in Scotus’s mind as he composed 
the parallel Ordinatio text which the Professor presents thus: ‘‘‘comme on le 
voit aux opinions des philosophes, qui soutiennent que le Premier cause néces- 
sairement’ (Op. Ox., Prol., qu. I, art. 2,n. 14: t. I, p. 15). Dans une telle formule 
Primus est une marque C’origine qui ne peut tromper: les philosophes en 
question sont les philosophes arabes”. (Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., p. 33-) 
Aristotle is the philosopher mentioned in the same connection in the Lectura, 


one of the sources of the Ordinatio. The thought is the same in both texts, 
though the earlier one does not use the term “Primus’’. 
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authority of the past philosophers and not as an absolute argument of 
impossibilty. This passage does not show conclusively that Scotus 
considered philosophy an experience already attempted, finished, whose 
import may be judged as its results are known, so that any advance 
made over past achievements should not be taken as made by unaided 
reason. 

Once again it is the opinions held by philosophers in the past which 
are given to show that it is errors which are likely to result from efforts 
to attain knowledge of preperties through the effects of the other separa- 
ted substances, the angels or intelligences: “For effects rather lead one 
to conclude that they are necessary and everlasting beings, according 
to the philosophers, instead of contingent beings, which have come into 
existence after being non-existent. Again, these philosophers also seem 
to conclude on the basis of movements.that the number of these pure 
Spirits corresponds with the number of movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Again, that these pure Spirits are naturally blessed and incapable 
of sin” ”*, Scotus’s comment on these views is clear: omnia sunt absurda. 

This blunt and unsympathetic appraisal of their conclusions is not 
intended as a condemnation of philosophy as such, or of the philosophers 
who originally made these various errors. The censure should only fairly 
be applies to the opinions in themselves, as judged now theologically, 
with reflection only on such as would persist in error in spite of theolo- 
gical guidance. As Gilson shows, the errors mentioned were well-known 
to be those condemned in 1277. Their cursory enumeration here, with 
no attempt at specific examination, suggests that the purpose is to give 
a general indication of the errors that follow a certain method. That it 
is to the errors themselves that the epithet “absurd” applies is indicated 
by the parallel text of the Lectura Oxoniensis: sed ista sunt sophistica, 
and by the use of the plural here guae omnia sunt absurda. It seems that 
Micklem has interpreted well when he renders the phrase thus: “All 
such ideas are most absurd”. 

One would go beyond the evidence of the texts if one extended this 
judgement of absurdity to the fundamental process which led the 
philosophers to these errors”, i.e. an attempt to describe intelligible 


73 Ord. Prol., n. 41. 

74 Cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot . . ., p. 35: “En entendant Duns Scot conclure 
que tout cela est parfaitement absurde, on résiste difficilement 4 lui attribuer 
une vue assez simple de la situation. Les philosophes n’ont pas su que l’état actuel 
de "homme est un état de nature déchue. Ils ont donc pensé que le mode ab- 
stractif de connaitre, qui est celui de l’homme ro statu isto, est aussi le seul 
mode de connaitre dont il soit capable. De 14 4 décrire l’étre intelligible 4 partir 
de ses effets sensibles, il n’y avait qu’un pas: les philosophes l’ont franchi et, 
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being by arguing from its sensible effects. The use of ‘‘absurd’”’ here does 
not in itself give reliable indication of what Scotus’s opinion was regarding 
the philosophical effort made in accordance with all available and apt 
means. 


It seems unjustifiable to interpret the phrase guae omnia sunt absurda 
(used a propos of a list of errors in this third principal argument) by 
linking it closely with an answer Scotus which gives to an objection in 
the discussion following the first argument”. It is certain that Scotus 
agreed with Aristotle that the motive of our intellect at present is 
abstraction from the sensible. It was to exclude the suggestion that we 
should know of our beatitude because of our knowledge of the first 
object of the intellect that Scotus emphasized that it is theology and not 
philosophy which settles the question of the first object. What was said 
in reference to the problem of the attainment of the first object rather 
points to the view that the philosophers’ viewpoint is by no means 
absurd, but it must be limited and corrected by theological knowledge 
for which reasonable support can be offered. 


It is the conclusions reached (by purely natural methods) about the 
properties of separated substances which are seen in the light of theology 
to be absurd, not the methods themselves. Therefore we believe that 
what Scotus gives here is a judgment that such methods as are available 
to us are seen by the theologian to be insufficient in this particular 
sphere also. Again it is question of assessing the limits of competence 
of methods which in themselves are not by any means absurd. 


The inadequate arguments 


Finally, we think that continued attention to the opposition envisaged 
by Scotus helps us to understand better why he is not satisfied with 
two of the arguments proposed by theologians. ‘“These last two reasons 
do not seem to be very efficacious”, he judges. Naturally he would not 
have expected them to be apodictic, any more than the rest of the 
arguments which the theologian uses against rationalists on the point 
at issue. 


& partir de ce point, ils sont allés d’erreur en erreur. Ce qu’il faut savoir pour les 
éviter, c’est que, absolument parlant, l’intellect humain est capable d’intuition 
intelligible, mais c’est aussi ce dont, dans sa condition présente, l’homme ne 
saurait s’aviser. La religion seule le lui fait connaitre en lui révélant sa fin 
derniére, qui est la vue de Dieu face & face, et si quelque philosophe prétend 
Yavoir trouvé de lui-méme, il se flatte. Une théologie vient de s’insinuer 4 son 
insu dans sa métaphysique, et c’est d’elle qu’il l’a appris”. 
7% Cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot..., pp. 34, 35- 
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But not only does the first of these arguments make that presumption 
from theology which is common to the rest of the theologians case’ i. e. 
that we are ordered towards the intuitive vision of God as our end, but 
it makes no attempt to show that natural knowledge does not in fact 
dispose us sufficiently in our present state for the acquiring of that 
supernatural knowledge for which we are destined. 

As for the second of these unsatisfactory arguments: not only does it 
also suppose that our end is beatitude, but it begs a further two points, 
that a knowledge of certain things unattainable by the senses is necessary 
and that the light of the agent intellect is limited to things that can be 
known by way of the senses”. 

This criticism of lesser efficaciousness brings into prominence Scotus’s 
anxiety that the arguments should as far as possible take account of 
the mentality of the opponents to the thesis that some revelation is 
necessary. Though the arguments must of necessity contain premisses 
dependent on faith, efficaciousness in the circumstances demands that 
the rational element which is possible should be fully exploited, and 
nothing should be presumed which might be justified by rational per- 
suasions or by appeal to some form of authority acceptable to the 
rationalists. 

The text of the opening question of the Ordinatio as it is presented 
in the Vatican edition, together with the translation and plan provided 
by Wolter, set forth more clearly than ever before the structure of the 
discussion. Attention to parallel texts and to sources throws some light on 
obscure points, if one avoids as far as possibleinterfering with the author's 
order of treatment and takes full account of the opposition he envisaged. 

Such an examination shows that while Scotus was judging the limits 
of the rational study which we call philosophy he did not exclude its 
autonomous progress. In this discussion of reason and revelation the 
consideration of what was already attained by past philosophers was 
probably emphasized because of the kind of opponents Scotus had in 
mind. Having regard to the same opposition we find that our doctor 
gave due emphasis to the essential point differentiating the purely 
rational from what is not purely rational: it does not depend on belief 
or on anything derived from belief in the manner that a conclusion 
depends on premisses. 

Cotman O HuatracnAin, O. F. M. 


University College, Galway, Ireland. 
%6 Cf. Ord. Prol., n. 53. 





ZUR ERSTEN POLEMIK GEGEN AUREOLI: 
RAYMUNDUS BEOQUINI O.P., 
SEINE QUASTIONEN UND SEIN CORRECTORIUM 
PETRI AUREOLI, 
DAS QUODLIBET DES JACOBUS DE APAMIIS 
O.E. S.A, 


I. 


oo oberflachliche Beobachtung 14Bt erkennen, daB Aureoli wenig- 
stens im zweiten und dritten Jahrzehnt des 14. Jahrhunderts 
in Theologie und Philosophie eine zentrale Stellung einnahm. Immer 
wieder begegnet man seinem Namen. Im Folgenden michte ich nur 
einzelne, freilich recht liickenhafte Hinweise geben, die vielleicht andere 
zu weiteren Forschungen iiber die hier hervortretenden Probleme ver- 
anlassen. DaB Thomas von Wilton, der zugleich mit Aureoli in Paris 
lebte, mehrfach zu ihm Stellung nahm, wurde bereits im vorhergehen- 
den Artikel erwahnt. 

Ein gleichzeitiger Franziskaner und Schiiler des Duns Scotus charak- 
terisiert in cod. Vat. lat. 1113 f. 7r + C7r Aureoli mit folgenden Worten: 
Modo 3° adduco contra hanc conclusionem argumenta cuiusdam doctoris 
(Rand P. Aureoli), qui ubique nititur reprobare venerabilem doctorem 
fratrem Iohannem Scotum, quem pro posse quasi ubique sequor, quia 
ipsum diu audivi et dicta eius catholica et rationabilia et minus calump- 
niosa recte intelligentibus invenio'. 

Auch Augustinertheologen nahmen zu Aureoli Stellung. In dem schon 
beschriebenen Cod. 63 des Balliol College Oxford finden wir ff. 67r—85v 
das Bruchstiick eines Kommentars zum ersten Sentenzenbuch. Verfasser 
ist ein englischer Augustinereremit®. In der Frage: Utrum theologia sit 
speculativa vel practica beschaftigt sich der Verfasser auBer mit Cowton, 


1 Siehe die Stelle bei A. Pelzer, Codices Vaticani Latini II, 1, Bibliotheca 
Vaticana, 736. Auch an manchen anderen Stellen argumentiert der anonyme 
Verfasser gegen Aureoli. 

2 DaB der Verfasser Augustiner ist, ergibt sich daraus, daB Aegidius viel 
zitiert und mit ihm die Theologie als affectiva verteidigt wird. Er ist sehr wahr- 
scheinlich Englander; denn Duns (nicht Scotus) Ware und der wenige1 bekannte 
Couton (Robert Cowton) werden zitiert. 
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Scotus, Ware, Heinrich von Gent, auf f. 6gr mit der Ansicht des Aureoli, 
desgleichen in der Frage: Utrum theologia viatoris subalternetur theo- 
logie beatorum. 

Ebenso zitiert der Verfasser eines anderen Bruchstiickes aus dem 
Kommentar zum zweiten Buch in der gleichen Hs ff. 60r—66r in der 
Frage: Utrum articuli fidei sint principia in theologia neben Durandus, 
Godefridus, Egidius, Thomas f.65r Aureoli. Auch er ist anscheinend 
Augustiner. 

2. 

Hier méchte ich zunachst einen anderen Pariser Lehrer einfiihren, 
dessen Beziehungen zu Aureoli bisher voéllig unbekannt waren, den gleich- 
zeitig mit Aureoli lebenden Siidfranzosen und Dominikaner Raymundus 
Bequini. Dieser beschaftigt sich nicht nur in seinen Quastionen eingehend 
mit den Lehren Aureolis; er hat auch ein anonymes Correctorium Petri 
Aureoli geschrieben. Nach einer kurzen Notiz Echards* hat zuerst 
Ch. Langlois* auf Raymund aufmerksam gemacht und das Verzeichnis 
der Fragen veréffentlicht. 

Die Lebensdaten Raymunds sind nach den von C. Douais® veréffent- 
lichten Provinzialkapiteln der Dominikanerprovinz Aquitanien folgende: 
Student in Montpellier 1302, Sublector in Agen 1303, dasselbe in Bor- 
deaux 1304, in Toulouse 1305, Lektor in Bayonne 1306, in Orthez 1308, 
in Cahors 1311, in Toulouse 1312, wo er von 1313 bis 1315 Prior war. 
1315 wurde er Praedicator generalis. Im Jahr 1317 bestimmte ihn das 
Generalkapitel von Pamplona fiir die Sentenzenlesung zu Paris im 
gleichen Jahr 1317. Als Lektor Sacri Palatii (seit 1321) hielt er 1323 
gelegentlich der Heiligsprechung von Thomas an der Kurie eine Lob- 
rede auf den neuen Heiligen, am 19. Marz 1324 ernennt ihn Papst 
Johannes XXII. zum Patriarchen von Jerusalem. Raymund starb 
schon 1328 auf Zypern in seiner Diézese Limassol, die mit dem Patriar- 
chat von Jerusalem verbunden war. 

Fir die Beziehung Raymunds zu Aureoli sind aus diesen Daten zwei 
von Wichtigkeit. Als Aureoli 1314 zu Toulouse in einer Predigt in 6ffent- 
licher Disputation die Unbefleckte Empfangnis verteidigte®, war Bequini 

3 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum 1, Paris 1719, 561. 

4 Histoire Littéraire de la France 35, Paris 1921, 597 f. Die Liste der Fragen 
hat P. Glorieux iibernommen: La Littérature Quodlibétique 2, Paris 1935, 238. 

5 Acta Capitulorum Provincialium Ordinis Praedicatorum, Toulouse 1895, 
422. Vgl. Langlois a. a. O. fiir die iibrigen Daten. : 

* Vgl. den Bericht des Alva y Astorga in den: Monumenta antiqua seraphica 
oe agree gee conceptione 79» bei Noel Valois, Hist. Littér. de la France 33, 

1906, 482 f. Auch die friiher erwahnte spanische Ubersetzung sagt im 


Wesentlichen dasselbe. Vgl. Zur Uberlieferung des Quodlibet und anderer 
Schriften des Petrus Aureoli O. F. M., Franciscan Studies 14, 392. 
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Prior des Dominikanerkonventes daselbst. Er kannte wohl auch die in 
Toulouse verfasste Edition Aureolis zum ersten Sentenzenbuch. Das 
zweite Zusammentreffen war in Paris, wo er ein Jahr nach Aureoli 1317 
die Sentenzenvorlesung begann. Da er jedoch unter den Magistern aus 
den Mendikantenorden, die mit Aureoli am 13. November 1318 den 
Eid auf die Statuten ablegen muBten, nicht genannt wird’, so war er 
1318 noch nicht Magister. Sehr wahrscheinlich erhielt er 1319 die Lizenz®. 
Er war also teilweise in gleicher Zeit mit Aureoli Sententiarier und 
Magister in Paris. Aus diesen Daten ist es leicht verstandlich, daB 
Raymund sich so eingehend mit den Lehren Aureolis und den ent- 
gegenstehenden Schwierigkeiten befaBte. Es ist auffallend, daB er im 
Verzeichnis der Schriftsteller des Ordens von Laurentius Pignon fehlt. 
Auch Quétif-Echard nennen keine Werke Raymunds. Erst C. Langlois® 
machte auf Cod. 502 der Bibliothek von Reims mit einem Quodlibet 
ff. 44v—771 aufmerksam. Er gibt das Verzeichnis der Fragen und nennt 
ein zweites Exemplar in Cod. 314 der Bibliothek von Avignon und die 
erste Frage des Quodlibet in Cod. 275 der Bibliothek von Laon. J. Koch? 
fiigt aus Cod. 529 der Universitat Leipzig das Bruchstiick einer Frage 
hinzu. Endlich nennt P. Glorieux™ in Cod. 129 Saint Omer die Fragen 
2, 3 und 5. 

Zu diesen Hss kann ich Cod. B. VII 28 der Universitatsbibliothek 
Basel mit den hier anonymen Quastionen Raimunds und in Cod. 314 
Avignon ein anonymes Correctorium Petri Aureoli hinzufiigen. Letzteres 
war meines Wissens bisher unbekannt — nur Ehrle hatte eine kurze 
Notiz dariiber hinterlassen. Fiir die Hss von Reims und St. Omer mu8 
ich auf Langlois und Glorieux verweisen. Es bleibt zu untersuchen, ob 
die erste Frage: Utrum Christus et Apostoli habuerunt aliqua temporalia 
in communi quantum ad proprietatem et dominium, in den Hss von 
Reims und Laon zum sogenannten Quodlibet gehért. Sie paBt sehr 
wenig als erste Frage eines Quodlibet und fehlt in den Hss von Avignon 
und Basel!?. Die in mehr als einer Hinsicht interessante Hs 275 der Uni- 


7 Vgl. Chart. Univ. Paris. 2, 227 n. 776. 

8 Nach dem Stamser Katalog (AL K G 2, 216) ist zwischen Jakob von 
Lausanne (1317) une Raymund nur ein Magister Johannes de Prato. 

® A.a. O. 36, 599 f. 

10 Durandus de S. Porciano O.P., Miinster 1927, 333 (Baeumker Bei- 
trage 26). 

11 La Littérature Quodlibétique 2, Paris 1935, 238. 

12 Es ist mir iiberhaupt zweifelhaft, ob wir in den Quaestiones ein Quodlibet 
vor uns haben. Nur die Leipziger Frage: Utrum beatus videns Deum videat 
in ipso omnia wird im Explicit als zu einem Quodlibet gehérig bezeichnet. 
- ist aber nicht, wie Glorieux meint, mit Frage 4 der veréffentlichten Liste 
identisch. ; 
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versitat Leipzig ist von J. Koch'* mit aller Sorgfalt beschrieben. Es 
diirfte sich aber zur Erleichterung des Verstandnisses und weiterer 
Forschung lohnen, die beiden Hss von Avignon und Basel etwas genauer 
zu beschreiben und die bisher gegebene Liste, die unvollstandig ist, noch- 
mals zu veréffentlichen. 

1. Stadtbibliothek Avignon Cod. 314 [membr. ff. 94, 29,8x20cm 
(2 col.) saec. 14]. 

1) Anonyme Fragen des Raymundus Bequini O. P. ff. 1r—41v. 

1° Utrum essencia divina cognoscatur a viatore secundum propriam 
et distinctam racionem 1r—3r. Letzte: Utrum cognicio confusa precedat 
cognicionem determinatam. .. Expl. abstrahencium non sit mendacium 
35r—36r. 2° 2™ Quodlibet <Raymundi> 36r—41v. Utrum intellectus 
creatus videndo divinam essenciam visione beata de necessitate videat 
omnia que possunt in divina essencia representari <Unvollstandig>. 

2) <Correctorium Petri Aureoli 421r—59v>. Frater Petrus in 1° Sen- 
tenciarum suo q.1 dicit 3a: Prima <conclusio> est quod theologia vie 
non subalternetur theologie beatorum et patrie. 2a est quod articuli 
fidei non sunt principia theologie nostre in via, sed magis conclusiones 
circa theologiam et communem doctrinam, 3a est quod quando ea que 
sunt fidei probantur probabilibus racionibus et declarantur exemplis, 
quod acquiritur in nobis alius habitus a fide, quem vocat habitum 
declarativum 42r—43r. — Letzte Frage unvollstandig. Questione 14, 
ubi querit utrum per racionem imaginis possit demonstrari trinitas per- 
sonarum, inter alia dicit duas conclusiones. 1a conclusio est quod intellec- 
tus per actum suum intelligendi ponit rem de necessitate in quodam esse 
intencionali conspicuo et apparenti ... Expl. 59v convivendum amato 
et sic. 

3) Ein unvollstandiges anonymes Quodlibet des Iacobus de Apamiis 
(Pamiers) O. E. S. A. 60r—g2v. In nostra disputacione de quolibet 
quedam quesita fuerunt circa passiones transcendentes sive passiones 
entis, quedam circa encia specialia ... 1° Utrum inter extrema realia, 
quorum utrumque est res, possit esse distinccio racionis 60r—62v ... 
4° Utrum essencia et relacio divina possint habere proprias indivisiones 
sine omni distinccione 66v—92v . . . Expl. 92 v Specialiter sedis aposto- 
lice corrigenda. 

2. Universitatsbibliothek Basel Cod. B VII.28 [membr. ff. 75 (ff. 
1—38, 1 col. 21 x 15 cm; ff. 39—75, 2 col. 22,5 X 16,7 cm) saec. 14 in, 
(I—38), saec. 12 (39—75)]. 


13 A. a. O. 332—336. 
3 Franciscan Studies 
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Der uns allein interessierende erste Teil (ff. 1r—38v) hat eine alte 
Zahlung, die mit 43r beginnt. Es folgen 39r—73r der Traktat eines 
Isaac Spoletanus De accessu anime ad Deum (saec. 12) und 73r—75r 
liturgische Excerpte. 

Um die spateren Zitationen zu erleichtern, gebe ich auch hier die Liste 
der Fragen Bequinis und Ordnungszahlen des Cod. B VII 28 Basel (B) 
und Cod. 529 Leipzig (L) und ebenso die Ordnungszahlen von Cod. 502 
Reims (R). 

Quaestiones Raymundi 


1. Utrum essencia divina cognoscatur a viatore secundum propriam et 
distinctam racionem A1r—3r, B, (d.h.fehlt in B), R,. — 2. Utrum intel- 
lectus viatoris possit aliqua virtute pertingere ad claram et evidentem di- 
vine essencie cognicionem A3r—5r, By, R, — 3. Utrum ad videndum clare 
divinam essenciam requiratur de necessitate lumen glorie A 5r—gr, 
B, 11v—2ir, R, — 4. Utrum possit intellectus beatus clare et evidenter 
cognoscere divinam essenciam non cognoscendo proprietates relativas 
vel personas vel utrum beatus possit cognoscere essenciam sine personis 
A gr—14v, B,1r—11v, R, — 5. Utrum essencia divina distinguatur 
alico modo a proprietate relativa seu persona A 14r—2or, By, R; — 
6. Utrum generari sit aliqua potencia productiva, que existat in patre 
A 20r—2tIv, By, Ry — 7. Utrum ultimo fine per intellectum apprehenso 
voluntas creata necessario fruatur eo A 21v—26r, By, Ry — 8. Utrum 
libertas voluntatis formaliter consistat in complacencia eius A 26r—29Vv, 
B, 21r—27v, R, — g. Utrum de ente in communi possit formari unus 
conceptus A 29r—32r, B, 27 v—32v, R, — 10. Utrum habitus scienti- 
ficus habeat unitatem realem vel racionis tantum A 32r—35r, B, 
32v—37v, R, — 11. Utrum cognicio confusa precedat cognicionem 
determinatam A 351—36r, By, Rg. 


2™ Quodlibet 

12. Utrum intellectus creatus <B beatus> videndo divinam essenciam 
visione beata de necessitate videat omnia, que possunt in divina essencia 
representari A 36r—41v, B, 1r—11v, L93r—g4r (Bruchstiick)... 
Expl. cognoscere Deum non erit inperfeccius, etiam si nullam cognoscat™* 

Alle 12 Fragen finden sich nur in A, Frage 6, 7 und 12 fehlen in R, 
Frage I, 2, 5, 6, 7, 11 in B. Allerdings ist es méglich, da8 ich bei Frage 4 
(B,) eine Quaestio iibersehen habe. 


14 In L schlieBt die letzte Frage f. 94r ‘non est inperfectus etsi nulla cognos- 
cat acinum. Explicit quolibet Remundi. 
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Was ist nun iiber die Echtheit der Fragen und des Correctorium zu 
sagen? Die Fragen sind durch Cod. 509 Reims und fiir Frage 12 auch 
durch Cod. 529 Leipzig als Eigentum Bequinis ausdriicklich bezeugt; 
ihr Inhalt verweist sie in die ersten Jahrzehnte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
und in die Nahe Aureolis. So kann an ihrer Echtheit nicht gezweifelt 
werden. 

Wie ist es aber mit dem anonymen Correctorium Petri Aureoli? Ein 
Zitat weist hier den Weg. In der Antwort des zweiten Artikels (A f.43rb), 
‘ubi querit utrum possit aliquod lumen viatori a Deo virtute cuius <veri- 
tates> theologice cognoscantur, dicit 3a’ sagt der Verfasser f. 43va: 
Contra duos primos articulos sufficit <quod> scripsi in questione ‘Utrum 
intellectus viatoris possit virtute naturali alica pertingere ad claram et 
evidentem divine nature cognicionem’ in prologo sentenciarum questione. 
Quantum vero ad 3” scripsi: ‘Utrum habitus sit sciencia intuitiva vel 
abstractiva’. Die Stellen lehren uns ein Doppeltes: 1. Der Verfasser des 
Correctorium nimmt hier offenbar Bezug auf Frage 2 Bequinis Utrum 
intellectus viatoris possit aliqua virtute pertingere ad claram et evidentem 
divine essencie cognicionem. Er nennt die Frage seine eigene ‘scripsi’, 
es ist also Raymundus selbst. Dabei ist es méglich, daB unsere Frage 
eine etwas spatere Bearbeitung der Quiastio des Prologs ist. 

2. Die Fragen gehGéren wohl in ihrer Gesamtheit nicht einem Quodlibet 
an, sondern sind eine Zusammenstellung verschiedener Fragen. Q. 4 
stammt irgendwie aus dem Prolog zum Sentenzenkommentar. In den 
Fragen selbst weist nichts auf ein Quodlibet hin. Die iibliche Einteilung 
des Fragenmaterials fehlt. So versteht man auch, daB die Quaestio: 
Utrum Christus et Apostoli habuerint aliqua temporalia in communi 
quantum ad proprietatem et dominium, die zu den itibrigen Fragen 
nicht paBt, in R an die Spitze geraten ist. Nur Q. 12, die in A und L 
ausdriicklich als Quodlibetum bezeichnet wird, gehért sicher einem 
Quodlibet an. 

3. Das Zitat ‘scripsi Utrum habitus sit sciencia intuitiva vel abstrac- 
tiva’ zeigt, da8 Bequini auch zu der seit Scotus brennenden Frage iiber 
intuitive und abstraktive Erkenntnis Stellung genommen hat. Die 
Quaestio ist bisher nicht aufgefunden. 

Was besagen nun diese leider sehr unvollstandigen Notizen iiber das 
Verhiltnis des Raymundus zu Aureoli? Im Correctorium nimmt Bequini 
zuerst Stellung zur Frage der Editio Aureolis: ‘Utrum ex studio theologie 
et solo naturali ingenio aliquis habitus acquiratur alius a fide’. Aureoli 


15 Ed. Prol.q. 1; ed. Bonav. Prooemium q. 1 sect. 1. 
3° 
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behauptet drei Satze f. 42r Dicit tria: Prima (!) est quod theologia vie 
non subalternatur theologie beatorum et patrie. 2a est quod articuli 
fidei non sunt principia theologie nostre in via, sed magis conclusiones; 
contra theologiam et communem doctrinam. 3™ est quod quando ea 
que sunt fidei probantur probabilibus racionibus et declarantur exemplis, 
quod acquiritur in nobis alius habitus a fide, quem vocat habitum decla- 
rativum nullo modo adhesivum vel assentivum; et iste habitus est 
proprie habitus theologie vie secundum ipsum. 

In der ersten Behauptung stimmt Bequini gegen Thomas, den er zu 
interpretieren sucht, mit Aureoli iiberein: Primum articulum reputo 
verum, bene intellectum, quia cum theologia vie non sit sciencia proprie 
dicta et accepta de eo quod non habet evidenciam de principiis scilicet 
articulis fidei, impossibile est quod sit proprie sciencia subalterna, quia 
quod non est sciencia non est sciencia subalterna. Sed theologia nostra 
non est sciencia proprie dicta et accepta propter causam dictam. Ergo 
non est sciencia subalterna. Nec puto quod frater Thomas hoc sensit, 
prout ipse sibi imponit, sed accepit largo modo. Der zweite Artikel 
Aureolis wird bezeichnet als ‘contra theologiam et communem doctri- 
nam’. Fiir den dritten Artikel verweist er auf die eigene Widerlegung 
‘in scripto’. Es ist hier ein neuer Beweis dafiir, da8 Bequini wenigstens 
das erste Buch seiner Sentenzenerklarung veréffentlicht hat. 

Im zweiten Punkt kritisiert Bequini die Frage Aureolis'*: An noticia, 
que est possibilis haberi de Deo per scientificam inquisicionem, possit 
communicari viatori mediante aliqua nuda et clara noticia deitatis, 
abstractiva tamen et quasi ymaginativa. Es handelt sich um den viel 
diskutierten Begriff der cognitio abstractiva und intuitiva. Bequini 
kritisiert drei Punkte: Dicit tria: Primum est quod noticia intuitiva 
potest esse naturaliter et est de facto sine presentia obiecti et sine reali eius 
existencia quod probat 5 experimentis'’. 2™ est quando ponit differenciam 
inter intuitivam cognicionem et abstractivam!®, ubi dicit quod cognicio 
realis recta et principalis <1. presentialis> eius super quod transit obiective 
et actualiter ac positiva existencia, et per oppositum abstractiva cognicio 
est que caret istis condicionibus. 3™ est de hoc quod dicit quod noticia 
abstractiva de divina essencia, unde et clare visa potest dari viatori, 
per quam noticiam abstractivam possent cognosci articuli fidei nostre 
seminaliter!®, Fiir die beiden ersten Punkte verweist Bequini auf die 


16 Ed. Prol. q. 2 a. 
17 Ed. Prol. q. 3 a. 1 - 
18 Ed. Prol. q. 3 a.1 
2 Ea. Bon. Hk. «20g Oe 
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bereits erwahnte Frage aus dem Prolog zur Sentenzenerklarung iiber die 
Méglichkeit, aus natiirlichen Kraften eine klare und evidente Gottes- 
erkenntnis zu erhalten. Fiir den dritten Punkt bezieht er sich auf seine 
bisher unbekannte Frage, ob der theologische Habitus eine intuitive 
oder abstractive Erkenntnis besage. 

Im dritten Artikel kritisiert er die dritte Frage aus dem Prolog Au- 
reolis?®: Utrum habitus theologicus sit practicus vel speculativus. Er 
fiihrt 5 Punkte an, u. a.: Primum est quod logica est habitus practicus, 
2° quod habitus non differt practicus ab aliqua operacione nature nec 
<eum> adduci respectu habitualis scilicet prioritatis et conformitatis 
sicut Scotus, sed dicitur habitus practicus a propria activitate. 

In der letzten 14. Frage: ‘Querit utrum per posicionem ymaginis 
possit demonstrari trinitas personarum’ kritisiert Raymund 3 Behaup- 
tungen Aureolis! f. 59r: Prima conclusio est quod intellectus per actum 
suum intelligendi ponit rem intellectam de necessitate in quodam esse 
intencionali conspicuo et apparenti et vocat esse intencionale, quia est 
esse deminutum, est tamen secundum eum ex natura rei et reale, quia 
est esse suppositale et personale. 2a conclusio est quod amans per amorem 
<non> ponit rem amatam in actu esse, sed se ipsum ponit in esse novo 
intencionali et lato quod est suppositum. 3° dicit quod demonstrative 
potest probari quod Deus subsistit in tribus personis et suppositis, 
quorum unum est reale et duo habent esse intencionale, et format suam 
demonstracionem. 

Aus diesen leider sehr unvollstandigen Proben la8t sich vermuten, 
welchen Wert dies Correctorium fiir eine bessere Erkenntnis der Eigen- 
lehren Aureolis und deren Aufnahme bei seinen Zeitgenossen besitzt. 
Einige Erganzungen bieten die Quastionen Bequinis. In Frage 4, ob 
der Intellekt der Seligen die géttliche Wesenheit klar erkennen kénne, 
ohne zugleich eine Erkenntnis der Personen zu haben, sagt er gegen 
Aureoli, der die Frage negativ lést®*, daB eine solche Erkenntnis méglich 
sei (Bf. 3va): Et ideo est secunda opinio, quam minus male intelligo 
quod nulla virtute potest fieri quod divina essencia terminet actum 
cognicionis clare et beate, quin persone divine et proprietates relative 
simul terminent eandem cognicionem quantum ad omne quod competit 
unicuique scilicet tam essencie quam personis ex natura rei. — Dagegen 
(B f. 4v): Dico quod plures et distincti actus intelligendi possunt ter- 
minari ad unam et eandem realitatem et quiditatem simplicem, quorum 


20 Ed. Bon. Pr. sect. 3. 
41 Ed. Dist. 39. 14 — Vgl. Bon. Dist. 1 q. 6 n. 17—24. 
32 Ed. L. 1 Dist. 1 q. 6 — ed. Bon.1. 1 q. 6 sect. 6 a. 2 n. 46—75. 
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unus sit confusus et alius determinatus et alius magis determinatus 
sicut cum concipio Sortem, hominem et animal. Et in omnibus istis 
intellectionibus respondet eadem res simplex et unica quiditas et formalitas, 
tamen sub distinctis conceptibus magis et minus determinatis. — B 
f. ror: Et ideo quidam doctor <Aureoli> expediens se de ista difficultate 
dicit quod de essencia divina et persona non possunt distincti conceptus 
formari. — f. tov: Ista opinio (Rand inprobacio Aureoli) videtur michi 
negare communem experienciam et esse suis <Augustini> dictis contraria. 

Auch in der Quaestio 3 iiber die Notwendigkeit des lumen gloriae 
zur seligen Gottesschau ist Bequini gegen Aureoli. Bf. 1gr Et ideo 
dicunt alii quod lumen glorie non requiritur ut causa vel concausaaliquo 
modo visionis, que est a solo Deo per creacionem, sed requiritur ut quedam 
disposicio subiecti absque aliqua causalitate**, (Rand 3 opinio Petri Aure- 
oli). Er sagt dazu f. 21 r Iste modus videtur michi dubius. Seine eigene An- 
sicht legt er Bf. 12v dar: Sed ista oponio <requiri lumen gloriae> licet 
sollempnium doctorum, tamen, ut videtur, incidit in Cillam cupiens 
vitare Caripdim, quia vult tantum deferre gracie et glorie quod multum 
videtur derogare potencie. Et ideo ibi est alia opinio, que videtur michi 
verior et probabilior, que salvat graciam scilicet de facto et congruo, 
et tamen non destruit divinam omnipotenciam, quia cum hoc ponit 
quod de potencia Dei absoluta Deus potest communicare creature racio- 
nali visionem claram et beatam sue essencie sine aliquo medio. Eine 
andere Differenz zeigt sich in der Auffassung der Willensfreiheit. Fr. 8 
Utrum libertas voluntatis formaliter consistat in complacencia eius. 
Bequini sagt (B f. 21ra) Primo quandam novam opinionem cum motivis 
suis. Dann: Est quedam opinio cuiusdam novi doctoris <sc. Aureoli**>, 
que ponit duo: Primum est quod formalis libertas consistit in actu 
complacencie et delectacionis. .. Actus enim complacencie est formaliter 
liber. Et ideo potencia, que agit quicquid agit ex placencia dicitur libera 
nec aliquid aliud requiritur ad racionem libertatis. Secundum quod ponit 
iste doctor quod sequitur ex posicione est quod appetitus sensitivus tam 
in homine quam in brutis est proprie et formaliter liber. Bequini antwortet 
(B f. 2xv): Istam opinionem sicut singularem et contra dicta communia 
sanctorum et doctorum non intelligo, ideo arguo contra eam. 

Auch in Frage 9, Utrum de ente in communi possit formari unus con- 
ceptus zeigt sich die von Aureoli abweichende Meinung (B f. 28r): 3a 


%3 Aureoli Quodl. q.9 a. 3. 
* Vgl. Ed. 1.2 d.7 q. unica. Zu beachten ist, daB8 hier und 6fter Aureoli 


a doctor bezeichnet wird. Man fiihlte den Unterschied zur alteren 
chule. 
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opinio est cuiusdam doctoris novi <sc. Aureoli**>, quam solam volo 
prosequi quoad presens, qui volens mediare inter duas extremas et 
contradictorias opiniones dicit quod conceptus entis,qui primo occurrit 
intellectui, audito vocabulo ens vel res, non habet aliquam unam racio- 
nem omnibus entibus communem, ymo est similiter denudatus ab omni 
racione in actu una vel pluribus, propria vel communi, sed conceptus 
entis est tantum unus unitatis confusionis et omnino <in> determinacio- 
nis. Er antwortet (B f. 29v): Nunc 2° pertractando solum istam 3. opi- 
nionem causa brevitatis et racione novitatis opinionis videtur michi ista 
opinio expresse contradicere sibi ipsi dicendo quod conceptus entis 
habet unitatem omnimodo confusionis et indeterminacionis et non habet 
unitatem communitatis, quia constat quod idem sunt racio communi- 
tatis et universalitatis et racio confusionis et indeterminacionis et idem 
sunt omnino unitas communitatis et unitas confusionis. 

In Frage 10 Utrum habitus scientificus habeat unitatem realem vel 
racionis tantum dagegen scheinen Aureoli und Bequini, falls meine Auf- 
zeichnungen nicht tauschen, die gleiche Ansicht zu vertreten. (B f. 32v): 
Primo videndum est utrum habitus scientificus sit unus vel plures, et 
si unus quam unitatem habet utrum unitatem simplicitatis vel alicuius 
aggregacionis; secundo unde habeat suam unitatem quilibet habitus 
scientificus; 3° utrum unitas quam habet totus unus habitus specifice 
sumptus, puta tota geometria, que est in uno geometra, qui scit plures 
conclusiones, sit unitas realis vel solum racionis sicut est unitas speciei 
respectu suorum particularium**, Bequini antwortet (B f. 36r): Et ideo 
videtur michi dicendum, sicut supra dictum est, de sciencia parciali 
primo modo accepta scilicet quod sciencia habitualis totalis et completa 
nullo modo est una formaliter et intrinseca realitate sicut et quelibet 
illa res naturalis. Et hec unitas non est unitas simplicitatis sicut prima, 
nec unitas parcium sicut quantum vel superficies, sed est totalitatis et 
perfeccionis, quem modum unitatis Philosophus ponit V Metaphisice 
distinctum ab unitate simplicitatis et ab unitate continuitatis. Dies ist 
die von Aureoli vertretene Ansicht. 


3- 

Noch ein anderer verdient wegen seiner Beziehung zu Aureoli besondere 
Aufmerksamkeit. Es ist der Augustinereremit Iacobus de Appamiis 
(de Pamiers), wie Aureoli selbst und wie Bequini Siidfranzose. Auch 
ihn hat C. Langlois®? nach einer kurzen Notiz von B. Haureau iiber 


% Ed.l.1r d.2 art. 2—4. 
26 Ed. Prol. 2 art. 2—4. ed. Bon. Pr. q. 4 sect. 4 n. 82—89. 
27 Hist. Littér. de la France 36 (1927) 587—590. 
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Cod. 167 von Bordeaux wieder eingefiihrt und einige Daten angegeben. 
Da Jakob in seinem Quodlibet zweimal Thomas von Aquin als sanctus 
bezeichnet, ist das Quodlibet nach 1323 entstanden?*. Da ferner der 
Franziskaner Geraldus Odonis zitiert wird, der 1326 in Paris die Sen- 
tenzen las, so mu8 unser Quodlibet etwas spater liegen. Uber 1330 
diirfen wir kaum hinausgehen, da keiner der angefiihrten Autoren nach 
1326 die betreffenden Fragen behandelt hat. 

Wir besitzen von Jakob nur ein einziges Quodlibet, das zudem noch 
unvollstandig ist®®. Es hat aber groBes Interesse, da Jakob in einer 
damals viel diskutierten Frage wohl fast alle verschiedenen Lésungs- 
versuche ausfiihrlich erértert: Welchen Unterschied miissen wir in der 
hl. Dreifaltigkeit zwischen Natur und Personen annehmen und wie ist 
dieser Unterschied in scholastischen Termini auszudriicken, um einer 
anscheinend nahe liegenden Verletzung des Prinzips vom Widerspruch 
zu entgehen? Jakob widmet dem Problem die vierte Frage seines Quod- 
libets, die allein 20 Artikel aufweist. Aureoli spielt hier eine groBe Rolle. 
Es wird zum besseren Verstandnis gut sein, die Liste der Fragen und 
auch die Artikel der Quaestio 4, die bisher nicht vollstandig veréffent- 
licht wurden, ausfiihrlich wiederzugeben. 

An Hss mit dem Quodlibet sind bisher folgende bekannt: 

1. Der im ersten Artikel beschriebene Cod. 314 der Stadtbibliothek 
Avignon (A)*° hat ff. 60r—92v das Quodlibet mit dem dort angegebenen 
Incipit und Explicit. 

2. Cod. 529 der Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig (L) ff. 94v—x122r%4 
Titel: Incipit Quodlibet fratris Iacobi de Appamiiis ordinis fratrum 
Heremitarum. Dann wie A. Aber am Schlu8 ff. 121 v—122r ein Bruch- 
stiick der Frage 5 Utrum generare et spirare in patre distinguatur rea- 
liter... Explicit. Quia non est minoris perfeccionis, dann spaterer 
Nachtrag quam alia attributa, que dicunt perfeccionem simpliciter. Ergo. 

3. Cod. 167 der Stadtbibliothek Bordeaux (B) [membr. ff. 223, 
33.7 X 22,2cm (2col.) saec. 14.]8* enthailt nach De predicamentis 


28 Langlois a.a.O.590. Cod. Avignon. 314 f.78rb Ad quod respondet 
sanctus Thomas et frater Egidius, f. 78vb intellectus quem credo sanctum 
Thomam et fratrem Egidium doctorem nostrum habuisse. 

29 Langlois a. a. O. 589 gibt nur die Titel in 5 Hauptfragen; P. Glorieux, 
La Littérature Quodlibétique 2, Paris 1935, 142 f. bringt auch einen Teil der 
Artikel, aber ohne genaue Scheidung von den Hauptfragen. 

8° Zuerst erwahnt von Langlois a. a. O. 588. 

1 Erste Erwahnung bei Langlois a. a. O. 588, vollstandig beschrieben von 
J. Koch, Durandus de S. Porciano O.P., Miinster 1927, 333 f. (Baeumker 
Beitrage 26). Wie schon erwahnt wurde, enthilt die Hs auch, ff. 93r—o4r, 
ein Bruchstiick vom Quodlibet des Raymundus Bequini. 

82 Eingefiihrt von Langlois a. a. O. 588. 
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divinis Iacobi de Viterbo ff. 1r—g1v, auf ff. g2v—_116v das Quodlibet 
Jakobs de Apamiis (f. 93r vom Rubricator I. de Appamiis). Auch hier 
steht das Bruchstiick von Q. 5 f. 116r—v mit dem Explicit: ‘non est 
minoris perfeccionis.’ Es folgen alsdann die Quodlibeta des Jakob von 
Viterbo. 1. ff. 117r—146r, 2. ff. 146r—174r, 3. ff. 1751—205v, 4. ff. 
205 v—z217r, endlich ff. 2171—218r die <tituli> primi quodlibet fratris 
Iacobi de Viterbio und ff. 218r—223r eine tabula alphabetica bis ‘spe- 
culum’%, 

4. Cod. 2006 der Universitatsbibliothek Padova (P) [membr. ff. 
(221 + I) 31 X 22cm (2 col.) saec. 14]* enthalt nach den Questiones 
Iacobi de Viterbo <De praedicamentis> ff. 1r—49v, seinem Quodlibet 
1 ff. 4g9v—81r, Quodl. 2 ff. 81r—rz11v, Quodl. 3 ff.111v—x142r und 
einer tabula questionum fratris Iacobi de Viterbio f. 142r—-v, das Quod- 
libet Iacobi de Apa <miis> ff. 144r—166v und endlich das Quodlibet 
fratris Io <hannis> Scoti ord. fratrum minorum ff. 167r—221v. Anfang 
und Ende des Quodlibet Iacobi de Apamiis sind dieselben wie in Leipzig 
und Bordeaux. 

5. Cod. 625 der Biblioteca Angelica (An) [membr. ff. 225 33,5 x 24cm 
(2 col.) saec. 14.]** enthalt ff. 158r—185 v unter dem Namen des Gerhard 
von Siena das Quodlibet des Iacobus. Incipit und Explicit wie in A. 

Im Folgenden gebe ich die Liste der Fragen und bei Frage 4 auch die 
Titel simtlicher Unterfragen. AuBerdem fiige ich nicht nur die Zitationen 
des Aureoli bei, sondern auch der iibrigen genannten Autoren. Wir er- 
halten so einen vorlaufigen Einblick in die betreffs dieser hei8 disku- 
tierten Fragen damals bestehenden Richtungen. Die Foliozahlen der 
Hss sind nach den oben bezeichneten Abkiirzungen beigefiigt, soweit 
ich dies auch bei den Unterfragen angemerkt hatte. 


Quodlibet Iacobi de Apamiis 


1. Utrum inter extrema realia, quorum utrumque est res, possit esse 
dictinccio racionis A 60r—62v, L 94v—96v, B g2v—o4r, An 158r— 
159v — Lo5ra Quantum ad primum dicunt duo doctores quod inter 


33 Die Titel der Fragen siehe bei Glorieux, La Littérature Quodl. 1, 215—217 
(Quodl. I und 2): 2, 144—147 (Quodl. 3 und 4). 

%4 Erwahnt von Glorieux a.a.O.2, 142. Der dort ebenfalls angefiihrte 
Cod. 426 der Bibliotheca Antoniana enthalt aber nicht das Quodlibet Jakobs 
von Pamiers, sondern des Jacobus de Aesculo. 

%5 Eingefiihrt von Glorieux a. a.O.2, 142, der auch auf ein interessantes, 
altes MiBverstandnis aufmerksam macht. Da das Quodlibet des Gerhard von 
Siena vorausgeht, so schrieb eine Hand des 14./15. Jahrhunderts auch dies 
Quodlibet Gerhard zu. Der Herausgeber von Werken Gerhards, Vances, der 
sehr wahrscheinlich diese Hs benutzte, iibertrug den Fehler in die Ausgabe 
Cesena 1630. 
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encia realia nullo modo potest esse distinccio racionis. Rand: Franciscus 
de Maronis et Petrus Aureoli. Jakob verteidigt das Gegenteil. 

2. Secundo querebatur utrum aliqua possint habere aliquam non- 
ydemptitatem actualiter sine alique distinccione actuali A 62v—64v, 
L 96 v—o8r, B 94r—95v, An 160r—161v. — L 97rb Contra ista argui- 
tur multipliciter. Primo arguit magister Franciscus de Marchia. An 160v 
raciones Aureoli. Ad idem Aureoli quadrupliciter sic. 

3. Utrum aliqua possint ponere in numerum actualiter sine distinccione 
actuali A 64v—66v, L 98r—1oor, B95v—97v, An 161v—163v. — 
L ggra: Raciones magistri Stephani et magistri Oberti monachi. 

4. Circa ens increatum querebantur 3a: Primo utrum essencia et 
relacio divina possint habere ipsas indivisiones sine omni distinccione, 
2° (5) utrum generare et spirare in patre distinguantur realiter, 3° (6) 
querebatur de signis originis utrum sint ex natura rei <an> per actum 
racionis A 66v—g2zv, Lo94—12Iv, Bogzv—116v, An 163v—185v. 
Zu 4. In ista questione hoc ordine incedendum est: 1° Primo videndum 
est utrum essencia et relacio possint habere proprias indivisiones sine 
omni distinccione seu non-idemptitates ex parte substrati, 2° utrum per 
tales non-ydemptitates, si ponantur, seu indivisiones sufficienter tolla- 
tur repugnancia predictorum oppositorum, que dicuntur esse de essencia 
et relacione A 66 v—6gr, (1 und 2), L ro0o—102r, B 97 v—ggv (1 und 2).— 
Quantum ad primum et 2™ articulum dicit quidam doctor quod essencia 
et relacio habent proprias indivisiones seu unitates sine omni distinccione 
ex parte sustractorum et sine omni idemptitate et per istas indivisiones, 
ut dicunt, tollitur sufficienter repugnancia predictorum oppositorum, 
que dicuntur de essencia et relacione. Dazu L am Rand: Aureolus 1° 
quolibet q. (q.) 3.— 

3°. Videndum est utrum ad tollendum supra tactam repugnanciam 
requiratur distinctio realis et quarto utrum modalis simul A 69r—7ov 
(3 und 4), L rozr—1ro4r (3 und 4), B 99v—1or1r (3 und 4). A 69r Ergo 
prosequendo istos duos articulos dicendum est secundum intencionem 
aliquorum doctorum Rand Durandi et Iacobi de Viterbio, L Rand in 
Hand des 14/15 Jahrh. Dominus Durandus episcopus Aniciensis de 
ordine predicatorum et Iacobus de Viterbio doctor inventivus. 

5°. Quinto videndum est utrum ad tollendum supra dictam repugnan- 
ciam requiratur distinccio formalis ponens aliam et aliam formalitatem 
inter essenciam et relacionem A 70v—7Ir, L 102r—103v, A 70v Rand 
Scotus et Franciscus, 70vb raciones Francisci de Maronis, f. 7ora Rand 
raciones Geroldi <Odonis>, L 1o4r Ad idem arguunt quidam alii, Rand 
Geroldus Odonis. 
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6°. Utrum requiratur distinccio formalis secundum quod li formaliter 
est determinacio composicionis et non extremorum A 66v, L 1o4r, 
B rorr, An 167vb: Quantum ad VI articulum dicunt quidam expositores 
formalitatum quod distinccio formalis dicitur formalis et ex natura rei 
secundum quod li formaliter est determinacio composicionis, non quia 
ponat duo extrema ex natura rei formaliter distincta sive aliam et aliam 
formalitatem habencia, sed quia secundum quodlibet est determinacio 
composicionis et non extremorum. Rand Thomas Anglicus <Wilton>. 

7°. Utrum posita tali distinccione formali sufficienter tollatur talis 
Tepugnancia A 7Ir—78r, L104r—108r, Biorr—r1o5r. — L1o04r 
Quantum ad 7™ articulum dicunt concorditer quod per distinccionem 
formalem sive primo modo sive 2° acceptam sufficienter tolliturrepugnan- 
cia oppositorum predictorum, 104v Text Exposicio formalitatum data a 
magistro Francisco de Marchia primo suo, An 168ra Respondetur quan- 
tum ad istam partem a magistro Francisco de Marchia in primo suo et 
dicit quod formalitas et realitas penitus sunt idem. B Rand. Opinio 
propria, in qua sunt conclusiones contra formalitates. 

8°. Utrum per inconvertibilitatem tollatur supradicta contradiccio 
A 78r. 

9°. Utrum inconvertibilitas ponat aliquam diversitatem inter essenciam 
et relacionem A 78r (8 undg), L 108r—rror (8 und 9), B 105r—106v. — 
A78r Quantum ad octavum et nonum articulum respondent quidam 
doctores dicentes quod per inconvertibilitatem essencie et relacionis 
optime salvatur trinitas personarum et unitas. Rand: Herveus et multi, 
B 105r Rand: Oreolus contra Herveum et contra inconvertibilitatem. 

10°. Decimo utrum supradicta repugnancia tollatur ex eo quod relacio 
diversimodo comparatur ad fundamentum et oppositum. A 78r—8or, 
Li10r—111v, B1ro6v—i1o07v. A78rb Ad quod respondet sanctus 
Thomas et fr. Egidius doctor noster quod sic, 78r Rand: Aureoli contra 
oponionem communem, 78v Text: Ad illud arguit magister Franciscus 
de Maronis, 78vb Text: Sed istis non obstantibus videtur michi quod 
prefata opinio <sc. Thomae et Aegidii> possit racionabiliter sustineri, 
si detur sibi intellectus, quem credo sanctum Thomam et fratrem Egidium 
doctorem nostrum habuisse. L rror Contra. Aureolus in primo suo d. 30 
articuli 2°, rrova Ad idem arguit magister Franciscus de Maronis, 110 va 
Ad idem arguit magister Franciscus de Marchia, r10vb Rand: Defensio 
opinionis Thome et Egidii. B 1o6v Nota argumenta Aureoli contra 
Herveum, B 107va Solucio ad raciones Orioli. 

11°, Undecimo utrum talis repugnancia arguat distinccionem racionis 
inter essenciam et relacionem. 
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12°. Duodecimo utrum arguat distinguibilitatem ex natura rei ante 
omnem actum intellectus. 

13°. Terciodecimo utrum arguat non-idemptitatem indistinguibilitatis 
L 111 v—113v (11—13), B 107 v—109v (11—+13), A 8ora Text: Quantum 
ad X et XIII articulum, et XI et XII respondet Aureolus in primo suo 
(L 111v Rand: d. 1a et questione Ia, articulo 2°), B 108rb arguit ma- 
gister Franciscus de Maronis. 

14°. Quartodecimo utrum sufficienter tollatur talis repugnancia per 
distinccionem racionis A 82r—87r, L113v—117v, Bi1or—112r. A 
84va Ad idem arguunt quidam alii ostendendo quod distinccio racionis 
non sufficit ad tollendum contradiccionem extremorum realium. Rand: 
raciones magistri Stephani. Probat quod sola distinccio racionis non 
sufficit. L 113v Utrum distinccio racionis sufficiat ad tollendem repug- 
nanciam contradiccionis in divinis inter essenciam et relacionem et ad 
salvandam formam sillogisticam, 114v Franciscus de Maronis, 115 va 
Ad idem arguunt quidam alii, Rand: Scotus, 115 vb Primo arguit magister 
Franciscus de Maronis, 116ra Ad idem arguit frater Bernardus Olivieri, 
117rb 4° instatur a magistro Francisco de Maxronis>. 

15°. Quintodecimo utrum per distinguibilitatem distinguantur A 
871r—9o0r, L 117 v—118r Utrum distinguibilitatas conceptibilis sufficiat 
ad tollendum repugnanciam contradiccionis in divinis. 

16°. Utrum tollatur per non-ydemptitatem indistinguibilitatis. A 
871—oor, L 117 v—118r, B 112r—113r (15 und 16). — L 117 vb Contra 
istas raciones arguit magister Franciscus de Maxrchia> in quadam questi- 
one, quam determinavit in curia, de qua ibi respondi sibi. 

17°. Septimo decimo utrum distinccio racionis, que ponitur ad tollen- 
dum supradictam repugnanciam arguat composicionem in persona 
L 118r—119 vv (17 und 18), B 113r—114v (17 und 18). — L 118r Ad quod 
respondet Aureolus in primo suo d. prima quod sic. 

18°. Octavo decimo utrum talis composicio racionis repugnet summe 
simplicitati. 

19°. Nono decimo utrum talis racio arguat veram dualitatem essencie 
et relacionis A gor—giv, L11gv—i121v, B114v—115v. — Agora 
Quantum ad primum respondet frater Michael de Massa nostri ordinis, 
gova videtur michi repugnancia continere <sc. sententia Michaelis>. 
Li119v Quantum ad primum respondet frater Michael de Massa nostri 
ordinis quod sine aliqua repugnancia essencia et relacio vel quecunque 
alia, nisi aliud repugnet, possunt esse vere duo positiva et habere per 
consequens veram dualitatem sine omni distinccione et non-ydemptitate 
et negacione unius ab alio, servatis propriis positivis. 
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20°. Vicesimo utrum arguent minorem dualitatem essencie et relacionis 
quam persone et persone Agtv—g2v, Lizrr—v Utrum dualitas 
essencie et relacionis sit verior dualitas quam persone et persone, B 
115v—116r — Liz21r respondet magister Dyonisius de Burgo nostri 
ordinis. 

Fir wie wichtig Jacobus de Apamiis seine vierte Frage hielt, ersehen 
wir aus dem SchluBwort Ag2v: Istam questionem ceteris prolixius 
volui tractare, volens ostendere secundum facultatem a Deo michi 
traditam doctores theologos sufficienter vitare inconveniencia, que 
videntur militare contra articulum trinitatis utrum <etc.>, quia secundum 
beatum Augustinum alicubi periculosius non erratur quam in articulo 
trinitatis. Post < Primo> de trinitate. Protestor ista esse dicta probabiliter 
sine pertinaci assercione subiciens cuncta per me dicta et dicenda cuius- 
cunque melioris et specialiter sedis apostolice corrigenda. 


4. 

Fragen wir nun endlich: Was ergibt sich, wenigstens vorlaufig, aus 
dem Quodlibet Aureolis und den Fragen seiner Kritiker fiir die Chara- 
teristik und Bedeutung Aureolis und fiir die verschiedenen wissen- 
schaftlichen Str6mungen und Tendenzen seiner Zeit ? 

Da ist zunachst die Stellung zu Aristoteles und Averroes. Beide sind 
fiir Aureoli Autoritaten ersten Ranges, die immer wieder zitiert werden. 
Aber im Gegensatz zum Konkordismus des 13. Jahrhunderts erscheint 
bei ihm wie bei anderen z.B. dem Oxforder Kanzler Heinrich von 
Harclay etwas Neues. Er will wissen, was Aristoteles wirklich gelehrt 
hat, nicht wie die Lehrer des 13. Jahrhunderts ihn christianisiert haben. 
So sind Frage 6 und 7 zum groBen Teil der kritischen Untersuchung 
gewidmet, was Aristoteles und Averroes iiber intellectus agens und 
possibilis und die Zusammensetzung der Seele gelehrt. Wenn ich nicht 
irre, so ist diese Tendenz seit dem Averroistenstreit zu Ende des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts eine Wurzel des Kritizismus im folgenden Jahrhundert. 

Ferner ist an Stelle der auctoritas humana sehr oft die kritische ratio 
getreten. Daher steht bei Aureoli und seinen Gegnern auch 6rtlich an 
erster Stelle die kritische Darlegung abweichender Ansichten, ja sie 
nimmt nicht selten den gré8ten Umfang der Quaestio ein. Man beachte 
nur all die Namen der Gegner, die fast bei jeder Quaestio genannt und 
kritisiert werden. Die Hauptwaffe ist die Dialektik. Es werden solche 
Probleme bevorzugt, in denen sie ein weites Kampffeld findet. Es sei 
erinnert an die Fragen 3 bis 7 des Quodlibet iiber die Widerspruchs- 
losigkeit in der Trinitaét und an Frage 4 mit ihren 20 Unterfragen Jakobs 
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von Pamiers. Dabei ist trotz aller Kiihnheit der Problemstellung und 
der versuchten Lésung der Glaube eine feste Norm, an der zu riitteln 
auch kiihnen Denkern, wie Aureoli und in etwa auch Jakob von Pamiers 
es sind, nicht in den Sinn kommt (Quod. q. 7). 

Welche Probleme stehen im Vordergrund? Neben der Erklarung der 
Méglichkeit des einen und dreipersénlichen Gottes wird die skotistische 
dictinctio formalis mit Eifer diskutiert. Hier scheiden sich schon die 
Richtungen. Der ungenannte Scotusschiiler und Franz von Maironis 
sind ihre eifrigen Verfechter, wahrend Aureoli (Quodl. q. 1) entschie- 
denster Gegner ist und der Dominikaner Bequini und der Augustiner 
de Apamiis sie ablehnen. Eine verwandte Frage ist das Universalien- 
problem. Auch hier lehnt Aureoli jegliche Allgemeinheit in den Dingen 
ab. Und das Konkrete ‘confuso modo‘ erkannt, ist das Erste und Domi- 
nierende. Hier spricht die Erfahrung ein gewichtiges Wort. Er bricht 
mit einer fast allgemein herrschenden Lehre. Noch mehr gilt dies von 
der Modifizierung der durch Scotus eingefiihrten Termini: Conceptus 
intuitivus und abstractivus. Wir kénnen einen conceptus intuitivus 
haben, ohne daB das erkannte Ding gegenwartig ist (Quodl. q. 8). Ahn- 
lich neu und revolutionierend ist die Leugnung jeder species impressa 
(Quodl.q. 8). Der Intellekt erzeugt in sich das ‘esse apparens’ oder 
‘obiectivum’ (Quodl. q. 8) — dies ist real identisch mit dem Erkenntnis- 
akt und zugleich Objekt; es kann verschieden sein von dem Ding an 
sich. Der entstehenden Schwierigkeit scheint sich Aureoli nicht bewuBt 
geworden zu sein. Auch die Seele und ihre Fahigkeiten sind anscheinend 
identisch (Quodl. q. 6). Hier bricht der nie erloschene philosophische 
Augustinismus durch. 

Bei der Unvollstandigkeit des gebotenen Materials laBt sich leider 
nicht feststellen, wie weit seine Gegner eigene Richtungen einschlugen. 
Das eine oder andere kann hier aber gleichwohl gesagt werden. Nicht 
nur der unbekannte Franziskaner, der sich iiber die Bekampfung des 
Scotus durch Aureoli beklagt, auch Thomas von Wilton scheint Scotus 
hie und da nahe zu stehen, so darin, daB die Einheit in den Dingen 
etwas Positives ist, in der distinctio formalitatum. Allerdings nimmt er 
mit Aegidius an, da8 die Theologie weder eine spekulative nach eine 
praktische Wissenschaft ist, sondern eine affektive. Raymundus Bequini, 
ein entschiedener Gegner Aureolis steht in der Linie von Thomas, aller- 
dings mit einiger Freiheit. So verwirft er mit Aureoli die These von der 
Theologie als subalterner Wissenschaft. Die Augustiner Jakobus von 
Pamiers und die Anonymen des Cod. Balliol 63 bekennen sich zu Aegi- 
dius ‘doctor noster’ und Thomas. Wie weit diese Abhangigkeit im einzel- 
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nen geht, mu8 erst untersucht werden. Die Franziskaner dagegen, 
Franciscus Maironus und Franciscus de Marchia sind Gegner Aureolis 
und stehen zu Scotus. Aureoli selbst kann man vielleicht am besten 
als einen bei aller Unabhangigkeit im einzelnen der Richtung des Duran- 
dus nahestehenden Theologen bezeichnen. All dies sind vorlaufige Er- 
gebnisse und Vermutungen, die erst weiterer Bestatigung oder Korrektur 
bediirfen. Eines aber 148t sich mit aller Sicherheit behaupten. In den 
ersten Jahrzehnten des 14. Jahrhunderts herrschte an der Pariser 
Universitat ein iiberaus reges geistiges Leben. Die Probleme wurden mit 
Ernst in Angriff genommen und nach allen Seiten hin kritisch erértert. 
Neue Gedanken tauchten auf und wurden nach ihrem Fiir und Wider 
untersucht. Das zeigen Aureoli und seine Gegner. Wie viele sich an einer 
solchen Erérterung beteiligten, sagt allein schon Frage 4 des Jakob von 
Pamiers. Eines aber stand bei allen fest: die unverriickbare Norm des 
katholischen Glaubens. 

Es wird daher gut sein, bei der allgemeinen Charakterisierung des 
14. Jahrhunderts als Periode der Dekadenz einige Vorsicht anzuwenden. 
Schattenseiten sind ohne Zweifel vorhanden. Aber wo ein so reges 
Leben und Streben herrscht, wie sich dies in den behandelten Mannern 
und Fragen offenbart, da kann von einer allgemeinen Dekadenz kaum 
die Rede sein. 

Bezeichnend ist auch, daB die groBen Theologen des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
wie ein Soto und ein Suarez, manche Fragestellung des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts wieder aufnahmen und zu lésen versuchten. 


F. PELSTER, S. J. 
Rom 





THE PROBLEM OF 17TH CENTURY SOTERIOLOGY 
IN REFERENCE TO MILTON 


ilton’s De Doctrina Christiana can hardly be dismissed as a ‘‘minor 
Latin work’. Even though the twentieth century fails to value 
it as Milton did — as his “best and richest possession?” — we must 
still recognize it as ‘‘another, and oftentimes clearer, statement of what 
Milton considered the basic argument of his poem (Paradise Lost)’’’. 
The De Doctrina Christiana ‘‘reads like a doctrinal commentary on that 
work’’* and as such, stands as an invaluable and indispensable aid to 
our comprehension of his two epics of paradise. 

To present here even the main features of Milton’s system of theology 
as found in the treatise, along with its influences and possible sources, 
and how these features are represented in the Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained is manifestly impossible for a study of this limited size. Con- 
sequently, I have limited the analysis to one specific doctrine, the 
doctrine of Soteriology, giving first the traditional orthodox concept, 
and the Renaissance heresies concerning the problem, and finally its 
literal interpretation as found in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

There remains, then, to indicate the general outline of the chapters 
to follow. The material of Chapter I treats the Renaissance concept of 
Soteriology with references to Lutheranism, Calvinism (Perkins and 
Ames), Socinianism (Ochino and Servetus), Arminianism and Angli- 
canism. This chapter does not concern itself with parallel passages, 
verbal echoes, or the attempt to prove specific borrowings from partic- 
ular theologians and commentaries on the part of Milton for his treat- 
ment of the problem of Soteriology. The purpose is not to establish 
what may strictly be called indebtedness, but rather to suggest that the 
doctrines of certain Renaissance theologians furnished the milieu for 
Milton’s view of Soteriology. Chapter II treats of Milton’s doctrine of 
Soteriology as found in chapters xiv, xv, and xvi of the De Doctrina 


1 A. M. Witherspoon, “Milton Complete,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 
VIII (1931), 33- 

2 John Milton, Christian Doctrine, trans. Charles Sumner (London, 1825). 

3 Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941), p. 199. 

4 James Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1947), p. 122. 
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Christiana®. The concluding chapter presents the more important ele- 
ments of Milton’s Soteriology and their literal interpretation as parallel- 
ed in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Concerning the parallels, 
I make no claim to exhaustiveness. I have set down those parallels 
which I feel are most pertinent, and a number proportionate to a thesis 
of this limited size. All references to the De Doctrina Christiana in this 
concluding chapter are from the Sumner translation for the purpose 
of indicating more clearly the close relationship existing between the 
treatise and the epics. 
CHAPTER I 


ERRONEOUS CONCEPTS OF SOTERIOLOGY 
IN THE RENAISSANCE 


During the Reformation, the harmony of the mystery of Soteriology 
had become obscured. In many cases the penal element had received 
undue emphasis and importance. Catholic preachers made use of expres- 
sions which were Lutheran in origin, and justly deserving of the strictures 
which they have received from Catholic theologians. Bossuet speaks of 
a vengeful God who wages an open war against Christ. “Je vois au 
contraire un Dieu qui se venge et qui exige ce qui lui est di de son propre 
Fils’’?, and again, “Dieu montre a son Fils ce visage, il lui montre cet 
oeil enflammé. . . Le visage de Dieu sur ceux qui font mal: c’est le visage 
de la justice’*. Bourdaloue imagines a sort of conflict between God’s 
justice and mercy; one about to strike, the other holding back the 
sustaining sword. “C’est sous cette lépre du péché que la justice de 
Dieu l’envisage comme un objet digne de toutes ses vengences. Voila 
pourquoi elle s’arme contre lui, pourquoi elle le poursuit le glaive a la 
main. . .’”3 

Luther briefly designates as the office and work of Jesus Christ “Our 
Redemption” (Erlésung). This is the deliverance from sin, death, hell 
and all misery — from the entire state into which we have been brought 
by the sin of Adam‘. Justification is conferred upon man by God’s grace. 


5 All references to these three chapters are from a microfilm of the De 
Docirina (Cambridge: Typis Academicis, 1825). Other references, outside of 
these three chapters, are from the Sumner translation of the treatise. — This 
article is part of a dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 

1 J. Bossuet, Oeuvres Oratoires, Edition Critique Compléte par J. Lebarq 
(Paris, 1927), p. 416. 

2 Ibid., p. 382. 

3 L. Bourdaloue, Oeuvres Complétes (Paris, 1833), IX, 165. 

4 J. Késtlin, The Theology of Luther, trans. Charles E. Hay (Philadelphia, 
1883), II, 388. 


4 Franciscan Studies 
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Man can do nothing at all to cooperate; he can merely submit in trustful 
faith to the hand of God. This trusting faith in God’s infinite mercy is 
the thing that alone justifies man. God has given him the law, but he, 
because of the sinfulness that dominates his entire being, is altogether 
incapable of fulfilling God’s law. God, aware of this complete ineptitude 
of man, gives him the law in order to lead him to a certainty of his human 
helplessness and to make him despair completely of his own human 
power. As a result of his futile struggling with the law, he is impelled to 
submit in childlike trusting confidence entirely to the favor and disfavor 
of God. Mohler explains: 


Die Lutherische Betrachtungsweise hingegen ist diese: Wenn der Siinder 
durch die Predigt des Gesetzes, dessen Nichterfiillung sich ein Jeder bewuBt 
ist, eingeschiichtert und der Verzweiflung nahe gebracht ist, wird ihm das 
Evangelium Lamm Gottes sein, das die Siinden der Welt tragt. Mit einem von 
Schrecken und Furcht erfiillten Herzen ergreift er die Verdienste des Erlésers 
durch den Glauben, der allein gerecht macht. Gott erklart den Glaubigen um 
der Verdienste Christi willen fiir gerecht, ohne da8 er es in der Tat ist; obschon 
freigesprochen von der Schuld und Strafe, wird er doch von der Siinde (Erb- 
siinde) nicht befreit; die angeborne Siindhaftigkeit bleibt vielmehr auch im 
Gerechten, obwohl nicht allein; vielmehr schlieBt sich an die Rechtfertigung 
die Heiligung an, und der Glaube offenbart sich in guten Werken, die seine 
Friichte sind5. 


This love is made manifest to man in Jesus Christ who, according to 
Luther, is the mirror of the Father, in which we view the Father’s infinite 
love, goodness, and mercy®. For the sake of the justice of Christ, God 
does not impute man’s sins to him. He covers up the sinfulness of man 
with the justice of Christ, so that He no longer sees the sins of man and 
man’s wholly sinful nature, and receives him in spite of all his sinfulness 
and unworthiness’. Thereby when the sinner in believing confidence in 
God’s infinite mercy casts all his sinfulness upon Christ, God grants to 
him the justice of His Son. This act constitutes justification but not 
sanctification®, In reality, sin remains in man. God in His love, however, 


5 J. A. Mohler, Symbolik (Regensbuig, 1921), p. 102. 

* K6stlin, op. cit., p. 391. 

7 KGstlin, op. cit., p. 436. 

8 Mohler, op. cit., p. 102. Concerning the close connection between justi- 
fication and sanctification, he tells us: ‘“‘Die Rechtfertigung vor Gott und die 
Heiligung diirfen jedoch, ungeachtet ihrer engen Verbindung, durchaus nicht 
als Eins und Dasselbe betrachtet werden, weil Dies die GewiBheit der Siinden- 
vergebung und Seligkeit, eine GewiGheit, die eine wesentliche Eigenschaft des 
christlichen Glaubens ist, unméglich machte. Das ganze Werk der Wieder- 
geburt ist endlich Gottes That allein, und der Mensch verhalt sich schlechthin 
leidend dabei. Gottes That geht nicht nur dem Thun des Menschen voran als 
miiBte oder kénnte dieser nachkommen, als wirkte dieser mit jenem und sonach 
Beide zusammen; der heilige Geist ist vielmehr ausschlieBend thatig, auf daB 
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covers it up with the justice of Christ. Thus man is at the same time a 
sinner and still justified. From this condition of being justified, holiness 
develops. 

According to Luther’s view, Christ has fulfilled the law and atoned for 
every weakness and sin. Through His righteousness, the believing and 
trustful sinner is covered, apart from his own works and his own right- 
eousness®. The good works of man are, in the last analysis, the fruit 
exclusively and solely of the operation of God in man. For that reason 
they cannot merit heaven for man. His nature is so corrupted that his 
will is not free and is incapable of any sort of good, so that since Adam’s 
sin all human nature has brought forth no work that is not in itself 
sinful and deserving of condemnation!®. God alone, who becomes active 
in the soul through faith, effects the good works and holiness. In this 
sense, Luther maintains that the individual who is joined to God through 
faith rejoices in these good works, but these good works are the fruits 
of the spiritual birth and cannot justify". From that time on, Luther 
viewed the whole Bible only through the glasses of his teaching about 
justification. Hence the Bible became for him exclusively a book of 
consolation written by God for mankind, so that mankind might recognize 
His love and cast itself in trustful faith into the mercy of the Father. The 
word of God in the Bible, therefore, is for Luther the actual means of 
salvation and grace. 

Calvin, on the other hand, was dissatisfied with the reformer of 
Wittenberg for having ascribed to the law alone the property of exciting 
a sense of sin, and a consciousness of guilt. He thought, on the contrary, 
that the first place is due to the Gospel, and repentence, instead of 
preceding faith, comes after it. More important still is the departure of 
Calvin from Luther’s doctrine by his assertion that it is only in those 
elected from all eternity that the Deity works justification and regen- 
eration!®, On the other hand, Luther rejects the doctrine of absolute 


Gott allein der Ruhm zukomme, und jede AnmaG8ung menschlichen Verdienstes 
unmdéglich werde.” 

® H. Grisar, Martin Luther. His Life and Works (St. Louis, 1930), Pp- 73- 

10 K. Algirmissen, Christian Denominations, trans. J. Grundner (St. Louis, 
1946), . 745—6. 

ler, op. cit., p. 203. 

12 [bid., p. 104. Since Christ alone is our righteousness, Luther concluded 
that the just man is never just in himself; that concupiscence, though resisted 
makes him sin damnably in all he does, and that he remains a sinner until his 
last breath. It is ~~vemeaor 4 the merits of Christ that he is saved, J. M. V. Audin 
explains that “Calvin overlooks that fallen man kept in some degree his moral 
and religious faculties, though much impaired and did not lose his free will. 
His doctrine affirms total incompetence; he could never freely consent or 
resist when grace was given, if he happened to be predestinate. Thesinnercommits 
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predestination. Finally, Calvin lays still more violent stress on the faith 
which the believer must have of his future happiness. Faith which means 
assurance of election, grace, and glory and this is the heritage of none 
but the predestinate. Calvin teaches that grace first determines, and 
consequently, goes before all truly pious endeavors of man. On this 
account, he upholds the doctrine of the active cooperation of man with 
God. By this active cooperation, however, he does not mean to affirm 
that is it the power of man to receive or reject the action of God. When 
divine grace knocks, the door must be opened; and those who do not 
enter into life are never touched by it. 


Calvin lays down the following notion of predestination. 


Praedestinationem vocamus aeternum Dei decretum, quo apud se consti- 
tutum habuit, quid de unoquoque homine fieri vellet. Non enim pari conditione 
creantur omnes: sed aliis vita aeterna, aliis damnatio aeterna praeordinatur. 
Itaque prout in alterutrum finem quisque conditus est, ita vel ad vitam, vel 
ad mortem praedestinatum dicimus’*. 


In respect to the elect, this decree is placed without any human regard 
to human worthiness; but those whom He delivers up to damnation, 
are, by a just and irreprehensible judgment, excluded from all access 
to eternal life. ““Quos vero damnationi addicit his justo quidem et 
irreprehensibili, sed incomprehensibili judicio vitae aditum praecludit’’!*, 


In such a scheme, it seems that there was no necessity for any Christ. 
The will of God acting in such a sovereign fashion is in itself sufficient 
to effect what He proposed for His glory. God has need to justify Himself 
to no one. Rev. Mitchell Hunter attempts to explain the position of 
Christ and the atonement thus: 


The divine decrees must be regarded as assuming the work of Christ and as 
being vindicated thereby. Whether redemption could have been effected 
without it or some equivalent, Calvin would have refused to consider, in con- 
sistency with his whole attitude to ultimate mysteries. Certainly as God could 
suspend even moral law according to His pleasure, He was not bound by some 
high necessity to justify the dictates of His will. Whatever He commanded 
or determined was right by virtue of His mere command or decree. It was 
enough for Calvin that God chose the “way of salvation” through Christ. 
It might not be intrinsically necessary, but that there was in it some inherent 
reasonableness might be taken for granted’. 


actions which the Saint may also indulge in; but one is saved, the other is 
lost’. History of the Life, Works, and Doctrines of John Calvin, trans. John 
McDill (Louisville, 1860), p. 210 et seq. 

18 Johannis Calvini Institutiones Christianae Religionis. 

14 [bid., 0. 7, 329. 

16 M. Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin (Glasgow, 1920), p. 106. 
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So for good reasons known to Himself, God took the way described 
in Scripture. If it cannot be said that a price had to be paid, it may be 
said that a price was paid. The atonement of Christ, therefore, had a 
part in the divine plan of salvation. The divine election neither preceded 
it as a primary resolve on the part of God, the way of the Cross being 
subsequently decided upon, nor followed it as an afterthought, but 
formed in the mind of God, along with the foreordained work of Christ, 
which it at once necessitated and rested upon, the sum of the will of 
God regarding the salvation of man". 

Calvin has in common with Luther the essential foundations of prot- 
estant faith and thought, such as the doctrine of justification and belief 
in the Bible as the only and all sufficient norm of faith, the contesting 
of freedom of the will in the moral domain and the value of good works 
as meritorious for salvation. Yet, the notable difference between the 
two lies in Luther’s doctrine that the sins of man (at which God refuses 
to look) are covered as with a cloak by the merits of Christ, whereby in 
Calvin’s doctrine that the strict decree on the part of God predetermined 
man to salvation or damnation. 

Two of the more prominent Calvinistic Divines whose writings and 
thought received a great deal of study in the seventeenth century were 
William Perkins and William Ames!’. Like Calvin, Perkins felt a divine 
election was formed in the mind of God along with the works of Christ, 
the Mediator and Redeemer. Christ was the Mediator endowed with the 
divine nature but not as it is the Godhead**. The Redemption takes its 
effect only in the light of this absolute decree!®. He “refers all to an 
absolute decree, hamstrings all industry and cuts off the sinews of men’s 
endeavors toward salvation. For ascribing all to the wind of God’s 
spirit (Which bloweth where it listeth) he leaves nothing to the oars of 
man’s diligence, either to help or hinder to the attaining of happiness, 
but opens a wide door to licentious security’*°. William Ames, pupil 
of Perkins and Calvin’s ‘ablest of Divines’, became professor at Franeker 
in the Netherlands and was the author of a well known digest Medulla 
Theologiae, which was translated into English in 1642 as The Marrow 


16 Tbid., p. 107. 

17 DNB, XLV, 7. 

18 W. Perkins, Workes (London, 1612), I, 24—5. 

19 Perkins, Opera Theologica (Geneva, 1611), Cap. XV, 16. Perkins defines 
this absolute decree as ‘‘Predestinatio vel decretum electionis est, quo Deus 
ex benevolo affectu voluntatis suae, certos homines ad salutem destinuit ad 
Jaudem gloriosae gratiae.”’ 

20 T. Fuller, The Holy and the Profane State, ed. M. Walten (New York, 
1938), II, go. 
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of Sacred Destiny*, Like his teacher, he views the work of Redemption 
and atonement only in the light of the absolute decree”. 

One of the prominent anti-trinitarian sects to which the Reformation 
gave birth is Socinianism. Any examination of the Socinian system of 
doctrine will reveal at once a Pelagian element®*. They maintain there 
can be no proportion between the finite and the infinite, hence there can 
be no incarnation of the Deity. Christ was the Logos, but with no pre- 
existence; He was the word of God as being His interpreter. He was 
miraculously begotten, and a perfect man. He was the appointed Media- 
tor; but He was no God only deified man. In this sense, He was to be 
adored**, 

The views of Socinus regarding the person of Christ necessarily affected 
his teaching on the office of Christ as Redeemer. Being purely man, 
Christ did not work out our Redemption in the sense of satisfying for 
our sins, consequently, we cannot regard the sacraments as instruments 
whereby the fruits of that redemption are applied to man. The passion 
of Christ was merely an example to us and a pledge of our forgiveness. 
Christ still exerts a perpetual influence over our destiny. He protects 
us by His fullness of power and turns away from us the wrath of God 
but most of all, He set before us the blessed example of virtue”. 

Justification they conceive to be a judicial act of God, whereby He 
graciously absolves from sin and its guilt, all man, who with faith in 
Christ fulfill the moral precepts?’. In another respect, what the Socinians 


#1 F. F. Hutchinson, Milton and the English Mind (London, 1946), pp. 


153—4- 

22 Professor Sewell in showing the influence of Ames’ Medulla on Milton 
gives a summary of the doctrine of William Ames. He maintains that 
use much the same arguments in the protests against prelacy and the account 
of Milton’s temptation seems to have been modelled after Ames’. Sewell tells 
us there are similarities in the account of creation, the theory that Adam fell 
entirely of his own free will, the ideas of faith, and mostly the view of the 
process by which man can finally become one with God. He tells us: “It is 
not, I think, too fanciful to think of Milton in those early years, as he Pp on 
passages from Ames and Wollebius to his two nephews, enlarging and 
more liberal] his own Calvinist outlook by giving special emphasis to certain 
passages in the works of these two divines. God as light forever unapproached; 
Adam’s prime msibility in his act of disobedience to God; faith as an 
attribute to the whole man; the logical view that the world is not created out 
of nothing but out of inert dust; the procedure of all things from God up to 
whom they must return — these ideas were s jally congenial to him, and 
they appear with quickened emphasis and altered significance in his later 
a we ” A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine (London, 1939), pp. 44—~45- 
vit A. Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. Neil Buchanan (Boston, 

120. 

* ‘J. McLachlan, Socinianism of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1951), 
pp. 13—14. 

% T. Lindeny, A History of the Reformation, (Edinburgh, 1907, p. 480. 

% Lindsay, op. cit., p. 480 27 McLachlan, op. cit., p. 15. 


’ 
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advance touching justifying faith, that it possesses in itself, as an essential 
form, a power efficacious in works, is very good and borrowed from the 
Catholic schools. But to attribute to the office of Christ a mere finite, 
credible and trustworthy guide is heretical. 

Without the influence of Ochino and his school, the Soteriology of 
Socinianism could never have prevailed?*, Bernardino Ochino, an anti- 
trinitarian, is a product of the Italian Reformation. He held that God 
the Father could not delegate His whole essence unless He became the 
Son Himself. The Son possesses a real existence, which He got from the 
Father®®. He is a creature partaking of the Father’s essence, only as 
much as the Father wished to give Him*®. He denied that works could 
contribute toward salvation for this rested entirely on the mercy of God 
in Christ. He made the universality of the Redemption to depend upon 
the universal working of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man. The faith 
it evokes is the form in which salvation for the individual seems to him 
made possible. It appeared to him self-evident that such a faith could 
not exist without charity, and the fruits of good works or without a 
truly Christian life**. 

Michael Servetus, probably the most outstanding anti-trinitarian in- 
fluence of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, can be well classified 
under the school of Socinus because of his doctrine on Christ and his 
over-emphasis on the humanity of Christ®*. He was a pantheist, ration- 
alist and strict liberalist in Scripture. For Servetus, before the Incar- 
nation there was no Son, but only a Word; after that — the Word 
ceased to exist as such — we have the Son of God. In this man Jesus, 
there is no duality of nature; there is no joining of the human with the 
divine, but a complete going over of God’s power into humanity. Christ 
is a simple nature or person. He is man purely and can be called God 
because He is a messenger and representative of God*. 

Servetus had no conviction concerning the corruption of human 
nature and therefore felt no subjective need for the Lutheran’s exter- 


28 A. Gordon, ‘The Sozzini and Their School”, Theological Review, XVI 
(1879), 546. 
K. Benrath, Bernardino Ochino of Siena, trans. H. Zimmern (New York, 
a - 63. 


= ibid. bide 65. ‘Louis Aubrey Wood makes a study of the doctrines of person 
and nature in Christ and the Trinity and maintains that Ochino was the great- 
est influence on Milton. Form and Origin of Milton’s Anti-Triniiarian Con- 
ception (London, 1911). 

® Harnack, op. cit., p. 133. 

33 Martin Larson, “Milton and Servetus”, PMLA. XLI (1926), 906. Larson 
makes a comparative study between the ideology of Servetus and Milton on 
the Incarnation, Redemption and the Trinity. 
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nalized process of salvation**. To him, faith could not exist without 
good works. The heart of man was far from corrupt and evil by nature, 
and he held that the cause of good works and well-doing is proper and 
spontaneous to the individual who is only answerable for his own sin, 
not for the sins of another*®. Therefore, for Servetus, there was no need 
for Christ and the work of Redemption. Human nature was not corrupt 
so the mission of Christ as restorer and redeemer was unnecessary. 
Arminianism is a doctrine formed in the early days of the seventeenth 
century as a revolt against Calvin’s decretum horribile of predestination 
and salvation and damnation meted out without regard to merit or 
demerit**, On the contrary, they believed that God wished to make all 
believers in Christ, who persisted in their belief to the end blessed in 
Christ, and for His sake would only condemn the unconverted and 
unbelieving. In opposition to the doctrine of election, they held that 
Christ died for all men and that believers were chosen only in so far as 
they enjoyed the forgiveness of sins. They urged the possibility of sal- 
vation for others not elect. Concerning the doctrine that grace effects 
only the elect, they maintained that without grace man cannot resist 
sin, although he cannot be counted as irresistible to grace*’. 
Arminianism embraced the doctrine of free will and salvation comes 
from faith without good works**, He who believes in the way acceptable 


% Hunter, op. cit., p. 237. 

%5 Larson, op. cit., 

86 John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy of XVII 
Century (Edinburgh, 1874), I, 16—17. He tells us: “The distinctive principles 
of Arminianism all take their start from the fundamental modification of the 
cardinal doctrine of predestination initiated by Arminius and in connection 
with which the whole movement arose. The divine decree to which human 
salvation is to be attributed was, according to Calvin’s conception, absolute 
and irresistible. Arminius passed beyond this modification, which merely 
conditioned the divine by one inscrutable human act, and extended the con- 
ditioning process more or less to all human acts. In other words, he passed out 
of the pure sphere of the divine to which Calvin and his followers tended to 
confine their view, and brought prominently forward the free activity of the 
human will, as a co-determinant in the work of salvation.” 

87 “Arminianism”, Catholic Encyclopedia, 1, 741, special edition, Knights 
of Columbus Truth Committee. 

88 “Arminius”, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, I, 1970. The Arminians 
hold the following five acts whereby the sinner is justified in the mission of 
Christ. ‘‘La justification comprend cinq actes: l’élection qui met au nombre 
des vrais croyants et des sauvés, l’adoption, qui place dans la famille de Dieu 
et donne droit 4 la beatitude céleste, la justification proprement dite, qui 
efface tous les péchés par la foi, la sanctification, qui discerne intérieurement 
les fils de Dieu des enfants du monde, et la confirmation par le Saint Esprit 
qui fortifie la confiance et augmente l’assurance de la grace divine et de la 
béatitude céleste. Cette doctrine s’accorde en partie avec celle des catholiques 
sur la prédestination et la nécessité de la grace, mais elle se rapproche du 
pélagianisme au sujet de l’efficacité de la grace. Quelques arminiens se lais- 
sérent influencer par les idées sociniennes et admirent le subordinatianisme 
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to God is, in their opinion, one who is converted to the precepts of the 
gospel, is filled with contrition for the sins he has committed and is 
inwardly renewed. The saving faith required by the gospel is nothing 
more than obedience, and this obedience is the fruitful parent of all 
good works, and the source and the root of all Christian piety and sancti- 
fication. Hence, the true saving or salutary faith is that which works 
by charity. 

Arminianism appeals principally to the circumstance of their declaring 
justification to be a judicial act, whereby God releases the sinner from 
the merited punishment, whereas Catholics regard it as an inward 
newness, wrought by God. Arminianism opposes the Lutheran and 
Calvin system in that they assert a true and inward deliverance from 
sin through regeneration and do not recognize any of Christ’s righteous- 
ness through faith only, in opposition to Christian works and Christian 
charity. They regarded good works as only the fruits of faith. 

There can be no doubt that the English Reformation is substantially 
a part of the great Protestant Reformation upheaval in the sixteenth 
century, and that it’s doctrines, liturgy, and chief promoters were to 
a very considerable extent derived from, and influenced by, Lutheran 
and Calvinistic movements on the continent. The great principles and 
tenets set forth in the works of Luther and Calvin are reproduced, 
without or with modifications, but substantially and almost verbatim 
in the literature of the English Reformation*. 

For the Anglicans, Christ opened and declared for us the only true 
way for the obtaining of eternal salvation. This was wrought by virtue 
of his death*®. The sin of Adam was a great sin, by reason of a breach. 


dans le dogme de la Trinité. Les remontrants ne reconnaissaient pas les sacre- 
ments au sens strict du mot; ils recevaient toutefois le baptéme et la céne, 
mais comme de simples signes qui ne donnent pas la grace aux Ames.” 

39 “Anglicanism”, Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., p. 502. ““The chief doc- 
trines which are essentially and specifically characteristic of the Protestant 
Reformation are: rejection of Papacy; denial of Church infallibility; justi- 
fication by faith alone; supremacy and sufficiency of scripture as the Rule 
of Faith; the triple tenet a) Eucharist is communion or sacrament, not a Mass 
or sacrifice b) denial of Transubstantialism c) denial of the sacrificial office 
of the priesthood and propitiatory character of the Mass; the nonnecessity 
of auricular confession; rejection of the Blessed Virgin and Saints; rejection 
of Purgatory and prayers ior the dead; rejection of indulgences. Add to these 
the disciplinary characteristics; the giving of communion in both kinds, the 
substitution of tables for altars; and the abolition of monastic vows and the 
celibacy of the clergy. These twelve doctrines and practices of the continental 
Reformation have undoubtedly, though not always in the same measure, 
entered into the fibre of the English Reformation, and have found expression, 
more or less emphatic, in the Anglican formularies.” 

40 P.E.More and Frank Leslie Cross, ‘“‘John Pearson,” Anglicanism, 
(Milwaukee, 1935), p. 283. 
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A particular thing which must have a particular remedy. Christ, therefore, 
because Adam did not fulfill the law undertook to fulfill the same to 
relieve us, and that God’s justice should not be in vain“. It furthered 
our salvation, by purchasing the remission of our sins and justification 
of our persons, our freedom from condemnation and punishment, our 
appearance as upright and acceptable in God’s sight, upon the conditions 
of faith and repentence propounded in the Gospel. Consequently, 
justification comes from faith alone, but a faith not to be understood as 
separated from the works of repentence. The works of repentence are 
positively insisted upon by the Holy Spirit as no less necessary to obtain 
justification**. To each person sincerely embracing the Gospel, God 
sends the Holy Spirit as a principle productive of all inward sanctity 
and virtuous dispositions, enabling also and quickening him to discharge 
the conditions of faith and obedience required from him and which 
infuses into his soul grace“, Henry Hammond rejects the doctrine of 
Christ’s dying for the elect only. He teaches: 


The doctrine of universal, but conditional, redemption, i.e. of Christ’s 
dying for all, if all will take care to perform the condition required of him. For 
then, how great soever the sins of any unreformed person are, it is evident 
that Christ died for all; that He died for those sins of his, because He died for 
all sins; only he must reform, and forsake his sins, or else he shall never receive 
the benefit of His death*. 


Consequently, a fides subjectiva is sufficient for salvation. A trust or 
confidence that God’s mercy will take away sin through the merits of 
Christ, as opposed to the orthodox Catholic teaching that a fides objectiva 
is required for salvation. Faith alone justifies with acts of repentence, 
springing from this faith. ; 

In conclusion, then a few brief observations can be made. The Socinians 
and Arminians agree with Luther and Calvin in holding justification 
a mere judicial act of God. To justify, according to them, signifies only 
to acquit — to declare men just. For the Lutheran, it springs from com- 


4 Tbid., “James Ussher,” p. 288. He tells us: ‘‘In the law must be consi- 
dered two things — 1. strict obedience, sound payment; 2. penalty due to the 
breach of law. First, there must be full account, as at the beginning was due. 
By reason of our insufficiency, Christ giveth us a bill under His hand unto the 
Father, there all our debts are satisfied, all are reckoned up upon His score, 
and therefore now being in Him we need not fear... Secondly, He also doth 
this, the penalty due to the breach of law: the Godhead and the manhood 
performeth this work, the Deity assisting the humanity, therein not to be 
Overcome”’. 

42 More and Cross, “Isaac Barrow”’, op. cit., p. 291. 

*® More and Cross, ‘‘George Bull’, op. cit., p. 298. 

** More and Cross, “Isaac Barrow”, op. cit., p. 301. 

** More and Cross, ‘“‘Henry Hammond”, op. cit., p. 311. 
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plete trusting confidence to the favor or disfavor of God; for the Calvin- 
ist it springs from the strict decree on the part of God predetermining 
man to salvation or damnation; and for the Socinian, in that Christ is 
an example or lawgiver whose legislation is a means to a higher end. 
The Arminians declare justification to be a judicial act of God, whereby 
God releases the sinner from the merited punishments. In opposition 
to the Lutherans, Calvinists and Socinians, they assert a true and inward 
deliverance from sin through regeneration, and do not recognize any 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness through faith only, in opposition 
to Christian works and Christian charity. The Anglicans, on the other 
hand, hold good works and acts of repentence as merely the fruits of 
faith. 

This is the world of Protestant ideology that in the composing of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained must have concerned Milton. 
While the over-all plan of the Redemption of mankind would thrust 
itself forward and away from the Scotistic and Thomistic catholic 
teachings, the realization of the Redemption both with regard to God 
and to man is radically centered in the Reformation theologians men- 
tioned, namely, Luther, Calvin, the Socinians, the Arminians and the 
Anglicans. This conglomerate group supply the overtones, the shadow- 
ings and the highlights of the redemptive intimacies Protestant theo- 
logy speculates for mankind. Naturally, the degree of adherence to these 
thinkers of the Renaissance on the part of Milton enjoys the wide range 
from independent alignment to actual identification with a given group. 
From the latter, we lay claim to the Arminians as having probably 
predominantly influenced Milton through the writings of his great epics. 
This is so manifest in the transition from Paradise Lost to Paradise 
Regained wherein the good works of Christ are so exalted in the scenes 
of the temptations. In any event, it is ever so important to know the 
theological currents of the time which not only constitute the milieu for 
Milton’s views but also were instrumental in the construction of his 
doctrine on Christ and Soteriology because the whole composite structure 
of the Redeemer Christ must necessarily share the theological cast of 
his specific beliefs. 

(To be continued) 


AMADEUS P. Fiore, O. F. M. 
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THE “VITAL AND HISTORICAL REASON” 
OF JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Introductory Note 


osé Ortega y Gasset was born in Madrid in 1883. He received his 
J licentiate in Philosophy and Letters in 1902, and his doctorate in 1904, 
at the University of Madrid. In 1905 he went to Germany where he studied 
at the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin and Marburg. At the latter universi- 
ty he was a pupil of the neo-Kantian, Hermann Cohen. Between 1910 
and 1936 he was a professor of metaphysics at the University of Madrid. 
Since then he has lived in France, Holland, Argentina, Portugal and 
Spain. 

The literary production of Ortega is extensive. The most important 
of his writings are Meditaciones del Quijote (1914); El Espectador (in 
8 volumes, 1916—1934) ; Espatia Invertebrada (1921) ; El Tema de Nuestro 
Tiempo (1923); Las Atléntidas (1924); La Deshumanizacién del Arte e 
Ideas sobre la Novela (1925); Kant (1924—29); La Rebelién de las Masas 
(1930); Misién de la Universidad (1930); Guillermo Dilthey y la Idea de 
la Vida (1933); En torno a Galileo (1933); Ensimismamiento y Alteracién 
(1939); Meditacién de la Técnica (1939); Ideas y Creencias (1940); 
Apuntes sobre el Pensamiento: Su Teurgia y su Demiurgia (1941); Del 
Imperio Romano (1941); “Prélogos” to Historia de la Filosofia, by 
Emile Bréhier (Spanish translation by Demetrio Nafiez, 1941) ,to Veinte 
Afios de Caza Mayor, by Conde de Yebes (1942), and to Aventuras del 
Capitan Alonso de Contreras (1943); countless articles, addresses, etc. 
There exist today two editions of his complete works. The first was 
published in 1947, the second in 1952. There is also a 1936 edition which 
is not really complete. We shall use the second edition: José Ortega y 
Gasset, Obras Completas, seg. edicibn (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1952). 

This article deals only with Ortega’s concept of the ‘‘vital and his- 
torical reason’. According to Ortega, human life is the radical reality, 
because every other reality must appear within it, must be rooted in it. 
To live is to have to struggle unceasingly with the difficulties which the 
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environment offers; it is to have to choose and make one’s very existence 
every instant. The being of man and the being of nature do not coincide 
completely. What is ratural in man is realized by itself. But, by the 
same token, he does not acknowledge it as his true being. On the other 
hand, his extra-natural being consists in a project or program of life. 
This project or program is our true being, our personality, our ego. 
Life is the effort to carry out this project within the given circumstance. 
(Circumstance, in singular, means in Ortega everything except the ego; 
even our body and soul form part of the circumstance). Life is not some- 
thing static; it is drama, “substantial” change. In other words, life is 
essentially time, history. Hence historical reason is the only one able 
to grasp that radical reality which is life and through it all other reality. 


We shall refer chiefly to the writings of Ortega after 1933. Since 
that year, more or less, his thought has not undergone any great evolution 
and appears basically unchanged. In setting forth his ideas never 
abandoned nor essentially changed, we shall make use of any and all 
of his books, whichever may better discuss them, regardless of date of 
publication. In the exposition we shall use the direct method; it will 
be Ortega who will be speaking. 


One of the favorite arguments of those devoted to Ortega against 


those who criticize his ideas is that he has not been understood. The 
critical notes which I have appended to this article may induce them to 
make such a statement about my exposition. Nevertheless, I warn the 
reader that Ortega is understood easily; if there are in his works con- 
cepts which are unintelligible, it is easy to understand that they are 
unintelligible. This conclusion is not based upon any extrinsic reason, 
like that which denies philosophical depth to Ortega’s books because 
they are translated by women, but rather upon the reading of the books 
themselves: Ortega’s ideas are not excessively deep; besides, he is a 
master of clear and artistic expression. Of course, we shall not try to 
understand his thought with reference to problems which he has not 
discussed sufficiently. His work is not yet ended. 


* * * 


USELESSNESS OF ABSTRACT REASON. — Rationalism, which 
is based on abstract reason, is unable to grasp reality. It tries to save 
truth, but renounces life; convinced that truth is one, absolute and 
unchanging, and that it cannot be attained by individual persons, 
which are so variable and corruptible, rationalism assumes that there 
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exists over and above the individual men a certain kind of abstract 
subject, common to all men of all ages?. 


Rationalism creates a schism within the person between what is vital 
and concrete, and that rational nucleus which, according to rationalists, 
enables man to reach the truth, but which does not live, “an unreal 
phantom which slides unchanged across the time, untouched by the 
vicissitudes which are symptom of vitality”. But if so, why has reason 
not discovered the world of truth? As seen by the rationalist, history 
with its never ending events, lacks meaning and is really the history of 
obstacles set up to obstruct reason. There cannot exist a more anti- 
historical and anti-vital point of view than that of rationalism’. 

The rationalist or utopian detour began in Greece; it has dominated 
European thought during the entire modern period in science, in religion, 
in art*. By means of pure reason it has built a model world — a physical 
or political cosmos — with the belief that it is true reality. The diver- 
gences between effective reality, the things, and pure ideas are such 
that the conflict is inevitable. According to rationalism it is reality 
which must capitulate in this conflict. Nevertheless, reality is possessed 
of firmness enough to resist the attacks of ideas. Faced with this resis- 
tence rationalism realizes that for the moment the idea cannot triumph, 
but it assures us that it will be realized in an “infinite process” (Leibniz, 
Kant). Thus utopianism takes the form of “‘ucronism’”; as if time, 
simply by its passing, could be the cause of anything and could make 
possible what is, in fact, inconceivable®. 


Abstract reason is incapable of apprehending the concrete reality of 
life, which is, by its very essence, unstable, temporal, historical. The 
Theme of our time consists in subjecting reason to vitality, in substituting 
abstract reason for vital and historical reason®. Vital and historical reason 
are not two reasons. The same reason which is Vital is historical. 


IDEA OF VITAL AND HISTORICAL REASON. — To live is to 
have to reason vis-a-vis the inexorable circumstance. One can live with- 
out pure reason. Many have renounced it; and believing that they have 
renounced reason simpliciter, they have embraced irrationalism. But 


1 El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo (O.C., III, 158 ff.). 
a (O. C., III, 158—9). 


£Op. C. (O.C., III, 175 ff.; 238). 
5 Ibid. . 
6 Op.c. (O.C., III, 178). 
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they are in error; it is impossible to prescind from vital reason, because 
it is identical with living’. 

Vital reason is life itself in the sense that living consists, velis nolis, 
in reasoning about the circumstance. Since life does not come ready- 
made, but rather it is to be made, and since we must constantly choose 
between the alternative which our situation offers, it is necessary to 
dominate this situation; and this is to think, to reason. Man, then, 
since he does not have a being already made, cannot live without 
orienting himself, without reasoning. Life, therefore, is reason. This 
is what vital or living reason means. 

As life is essentially temporal, historical, so vital reason is historical. 
If one would wish to understand the concrete life of a man, or to find 
out why he is as he is, it would be necessary to tell or narrate that he 
was this or that previously. This man — and the same can be applied 
to the life of a nation — acts in such a way because before that he did 
such and such a thing or he behaved in such or such a way. That is 
to say, here reasoning is made up of a narration, of the telling of a story. 
This is historical reason®. 

Being of man is but a happening. The most varied forms of being 
pass by man. He plans a program of life, a type of being, in view of the 
circumstance. He tries to achieve that figure which he has resolved to 
be. But, as he tries to achieve it, its shortcomings appear. Then man 
invents another vital program, which has in sight not only the circum- 
stance, but also his first program, so that he may avoid its deficiencies; 
thus the second program implies the first, which continues having a 
negative influence. The second plan of being is followed by a third, 
formed in view of the second and the first, and so on. In this manner 
man goes along being and “‘dis-being”’, he goes along living, acumulating 
being (his past), in a dialectical series of experiences. This dialectics 
is the dialectics of historical reason, it is the Realdialektik, of which 
Dilthey speaks®. 

In order to understand human life it is imperative that we investigate 
what that dialectical series is, which are its stages, and how the bonds 
of union within the successive stages are maintained. This is the function 
of historical reason’. ‘It is a matter of finding within history itself 
its original and autochthonous reason. Hence the expression “historical 

7 En torno a Galileo (O.C., V, 67; 472 1.; 545; VI, 23, 175, 196n.). 

® Historia como Sistema (O.C., VI, 40—42). 

°0p.c. (0.C., VI, 41). 

10 Ibid. 
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reason’ must be understood in its strict, rigorous sense. It is not a 
reason which seems to fulfill itself through history, but rather literally, 
it is what has happened to man, constituting the substantive reason, 
it is the revelation of a reality, which transcends the theories of man and 
which is man himself beneath his theories. Historical reason accepts 
nothing as a mere fact. On the contrary, it sees all facts within the 
stream of the fiert from which they spring; it sees how they become 
facts’’4}, 


In Greece the terms “reason” and “history” were opposed to each 
other. In fact, history until now has been the opposite of reason, because 
until now no one has concerned himself with searching in history for 
its rational substance. Some, like Hegel and Buckle, have brought 
to history a foreign reason. Our purpose is strictiy to the contrary. 
We shall find in history itself its original and autochthonous reason!, 


Historical reason is ratio, logos. When we oppose it to physico-mathe- 
matical reason, we are not granting concessions to irrationalism. On 
the contrary, historical reason is even more rational than physical 
reason, it is more rigorous and more demanding than the latter. Physics 
refuses to understand that of which it speaks; it is inevitable that it 
should do so, since physics deals with facts. Historical reason, on the 
other hand, does not accept anything as a mere fact, but rather tries to 
see how it becomes a fact. It does not believe it possible to explain 
human phenomena by reducing them simply to a list of instincts and 
‘faculties’; it shows what man does with those instincts and faculties 
and it even tells us their genesis, for they are mere ideas, interpretations 
which man has constructed at a certain juncture in his process of living’. 


NEW AND CONCRETE CONCEPTS. — Since historical reason is 
not the reason of rationalism, it does not function through abstract con- 
cepts, but rather through concrete concepts. In the term “knowledge” 
two very different values must be recognized. There is an abstract 
knowledge which contains only certain partial ingredients: an abstract 
man, a surrounding no less abstract, the abstract necessity of an ad- 
justment between the two, and the idea, also abstract, of intellectual 
activity. Doubtless, every concrete man has done something in which 
these ingredients played a part, but he has never done anything which 


p.c. (O.C., VI, 50). 
p.c. (O.C., VI, 49—50). 
ip. c. (O.C., VI, 50). 
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contained these ingredients alone. He himself was never the man, but 
rather a man born on a certain day and bound by a given tradition 
which influences everything he does. His surroundings were not just 
any surroundings, but those which represented a system of facilities 
and difficulties within the life of that man, according to the tradition 
into which he was born. Finally, intellect is not a fixed entity either, 
rather its concrete reality varies constantly throughout history, according 
to the direction to which its activity, education or exercise may have 
been subjected. Abstract knowledge is a mere algebraic expression, 
which instead of representing any reality, requires the substitution of 
letters or “empty places” (leere Stellen) for concrete numbers which 
represent distances, sizes and frequencies. By filling the emptiness of 
abstract concepts with concrete determinations we obtain the concrete, 
teal knowledge. The term “‘knowledge”’ should be restricted to it™. 

The very same thing, therefore, can be thought of in two ways: 
through empty concepts and through “filled” concepts. If we state that 
history sets out to discover how human lives have been lived, we can 
be certain that the listener upon hearing these words and repeating 
them to himself will think of them in an empty way; that is to say, 
he does not set before his eyes the reality itself which is human life; 
he does not think the real content of that idea, but rather he uses those 
words as an empty bubble which bears on the outside the sign “human 
life’. This empty thinking, this thinking without really thinking is the 
most frequent way in which we think. The advantage of the word 
which supplies material support to thought has the disadvantage that 
it tends to replace thought, and if some fine day we should take stock 
of the repertory of our most habitual thoughts, we would be painfully 
surprised to find that we have no effective thoughts but only words 
or some vague images attached to them. We think effectively when 
we make use of concrete concepts". 

Since the being of living things is always distinct from itself, it will 
have to be thought of by means of concepts which annul their own 
inevitable identity. However this is not as fearful as it might sound at 
first reading. Thought has a greater capacity for avoiding itself than is 
usually supposed; it is able to think what is diametrically opposed to 
thought. In order to realize what is meant by this let the reader think of 
those concepts which some call “occasional”, as, for example, the con- 
cepts “‘here’’, “‘I’’, ‘‘the latter’’, “‘life’’. Such concepts or terms have a 


14 Apuntes sobre el Pensamiento (O.C., V, 538—9). 
15 En torno a Galileo (O.C., V, 29 ff.). 


5 Franciscan Studies 
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formal meaning which serves precisely to make certain the constitutive 
non-identity of the matter thought of through them’*. 


PERSPECTIVISM. — The ego is a plan, a program. The facilities 
and difficulties which constitute the environment will be larger or smaller 
in relation to the plan which informs us. Thus one can explain why the 
world is different to every man; the world is not the same for a football 
player as for a philosopher: where the latter stumbles and falls the former 
will run with glee?’. 

The intellectual tradition of latter days has found in the individuality 
of each subject an obstacle to attaining truth. Two different individuals, 
it was thought, would reach different truths. Now we see that the differ- 
ence between the worlds of two persons does not imply the falsity of 
one of them. That divergence is not a contradiction, but rather a comple- 
ment. If the universe would seem to be identical to two individuals 
set in two distant periods of history, then one would have to say that the 
universe has no independent reality, but that it is a figment of the 
imagination which by sheer luck was produced identically in two 
individuals'*. Each life is a point of view of universe; and what one 
does not see the other may see clearly. In order to understand the uni- 
verse, the total truth, all lives, all points of view are necessary’. 

What has been said about individuals must be said about peoples 
and periods; each people and each period is able to achieve certain truths 
and have an utter inability to achieve certain other truths. If one keeps 
this in mind, all cultures, even those developed by the barbarians, will 
be held in due respect; there exists a Chinese perspective as justifiable 
as the Western perspective?®, 

Einstein’s theory is a splendid confirmation of the perspectivistic 
doctrine. According to the theory of relativity, an event which, seen 
from the earth, precedes in time another event, if seen from another point 
of the universe, for instance, from a star, will appear to be following it. 
This does not.imply that either our image or that of the one dwelling 
in the star is false. What happens is that one of the qualities of reality 


16 Historia como Sistema (O.C., VI, 35). 

17 Meditacion de la Técnica (O. C., V, 340): El Espectador (O. C., II, 19 ff.); 
El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo (O.C., III, 197 ff.; 234 ff.); ‘Prologo”, Historia 
de la Filosofia (O. C., V1, 395); ‘‘Introduccién a un ‘Don Juan’’’ (O.C., VI, 
134). 

18 El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo (O.C., III, 200). 
19 Ibid. 

20 Meditacidn de la Técnica (O.C., V, 340); El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo 

(O. C., III, 197 ff.). 
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consists in having a perspective, that is, in organizing itself in a different 
way to be seen from one or another place. Space and time are the ob- 
jective ingredients of physical perspective, and it is only natural that 
they should vary according to the point of view. It is a mistake to inter- 
pret Einstein’s theory as subjectivism. When a reality comes in contact 
with a knowing subject, it reacts by appearing to him. Appearance is 
an objective quality of what is real and is different according to the 
condition of the observer, for example, according to his vantage point. 
Thus perspective, the point of view, considered up to the present as a 
deforming influence which the subject imposed upon reality, acquires 
an objective value. If this idea is extended to the moral or aesthetic 
realms one has found a new way of regarding history and life”*. 


Until the present time philosophy has always been utopian. Each 
system of thought assumed that it was valid for all times and for all men. 
The doctrine of the point of view requires, on the contrary, that the 
vital perspective, from which the system has emanated, be articulated 
within it, thus allowing its connexion with future and exotic systems”. 
The reduction or conversion of the world to a horizon does not subtract 
from it the slighest portion of reality: it simply refers the world to the 
living individual, whose world it is; it endows it with a vital dimension, 
it places it within the stream of life, which goes from species to species, 
from people to people, from generation to generation, from individual 
to individual. In this way the individual difference of each knowing 
subject, far from hindering him from grasping the truth, is precisely the 
instrument by which he may see that portion of reality which is allotted 
to him. Thus each individual, each generation, each period appears as 
an organ of knowledge which cannot be replaced. Integral truth can be 
attained only by articulating what my neighbor sees to what I see, 
and so on for generations’. 


If ones bears this in mind, what seemed in the history of philosophy 
as a chocking confusion of errors and as a pure dissonance of opinions 
appears as an orderly development, as a continuity in which human 
thought passes rationally from one conception to another. The different 
systems succeed each other in an understandable filiation and the irre- 
ducible discrepancies which remain among the various points of view 
lose their arbitrary character. The impossibility of definitely dominating 


21 El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo (O.C., III, 234 ff.). 
22 Op.c. (O.C., II, 197 ff.). 
°3 Tbid. 
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the universe of reality from one single point of view explains clearly 
the existence of several fundamental conceptions whose plurality appears 
to us then inescapable*. 


TRUTH. — One may speak of truth as authenticity or sincerity and of 
the truth of ideas and of beliefs. 

Truth as authenticity is defined as follows: at each moment of life 
man finds himself faced with several possibilities for doing, for being, 
and he must choose one of them. In order to do this man must justify to 
himself his choice, that is to say, he has to ascertain which of his possible 
actions at that moment is the one which gives more reality to his life, 
which has more sense, which is the authentic, the true action. If he 
does choose that one, he knows that he has deceived himself, that he 
has falsified his own reality®®. Truth as authenticity is, in the final 
analysis, the same as morality. 

The truth of ideas is quite different from what it has been traditionally 
thought to be. The truth or falsity of an idea is a matter of “interior 
policy”’ within the imaginary world of ideas. An idea is true when it 
corresponds to the idea which we have of reality. This reality consists 
of all we depend upon for living, it consists of our beliefs. (Let us not 


forget, however, that beliefs were originally ideas, that they are inter- 
pretations). We do not have the remotest idea of most of things upon 
which we depend, and, if we do, it is unimportant because it is not a 
reality to us in so far as it is an idea, but in so far as it is an infraintellec- 
tual belief. Among ideas, one seems to us ideally stronger and we call 
it true. But let us not forget that what is true and even what is scientifi- 
cally true, is merely a particular instance of the imaginary. 


Ideas form a world apart from the real world, a world made up exclusively 
of ideas which man knows that he has invented and for which he is responsible, 
so that the firmness of the firmest idea means simply the strength with which 
it withstands being compared to all the other ideas . .. What cannot be done 
is to assay an idea, as if it were a coin, by beating it against reality . . .26. 


24 “Prélogo”, Historia de la Filosofia (O.C., VI, 395). Ortega refers to 
W. Dilthey, Die Typen der Weltanschauung und ihre Ausbildung in den meta- 
physischen Systemen, (Gesammelte Schriften, VII, 75). Ortega knows Dilthey’s 
thought well; he wrote an essay on him, Guillermo Dilthey y la Idea de la Vida 
(1933). He calls him the best thinker of the second half of the XI Xnth cen ; 
and he says of himself that not having known Dilthey before delayed the 
development of this thought for ten years. 
¢ moore del Bibliotecario (O.C., V, 210—211); En torno a Galileo (O.C., 

, 82 ff.). 
26 Ideas y Creencias (O.C., V, 389 ff.). 
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It is no longer possible to define truth by saying that it is the “‘con- 
formity of the mind with reality”. The term “conformity” is equivocal. 
If it is interpreted in the sense of “equality” it is false; an idea is never 
the same as the thing to which it refers. If the term is interpreted vaguely 
in the sense of “correspondence”, one is recognizing the fact that ideas 
are not reality, but, on the contrary, ideas and only ideas??. 

Let us consider specifically what we call truth in scientific knowledge. 
The word which the Greeks used to refer to truth is aletheia, which 
means un-covering, the removal of the veil which hides or covers some- 
thing. In order to un-cover reality it is necessary that we remove for 
a moment the facts and objects which surround us and that we remain 
alone with our minds. Then, through our own reckoning and risk, we 
imagine reality, we construct an imaginary reality; then, continuing 
in the solitude of our own imagination, we discover what aspect, what 
visible figures, in short, what facts, that imaginary reality would pro- 
duce. It is then that we leave our imaginary solitude, and we compare 
the facts that the reality imagined by us would produce with the real 
facts that surround us. If they match, then we have deciphered the 
hieroglyphics, we have discovered the reality which the facts covered 
and hid from us?*. As is plainly seen science consists of two different 
operations: one purely creative, the other comparative. What we call 
reality, therefore, is not something given, rather it is the construction 
that man makes with the material that has been given to him?®*. 

What has been said about the truth of ideas holds equally, in the last 
analysis, of the truth of beliefs; for beliefs were originally ideas, and 
are, therefore, interpretations. The fact that an idea has been consolidated 
into belief and the fact that by ceasing to see it as a mere idea we regard 
it as reality itself, must not induce us to forget its original ideal nature*®; 
beliefs are ideas, figments of men who preceded us. 

Within the frame of truth as an “interior policy,’ one must add that 
the truth of each period or generation and of each man depends upon 
the perspective, upon the point of view of the period oroftheindividual 
man. What may be true for one is not true for others. The diversity 
of philosophical conceptions stems from that ; it is impossible to dominate 
reality from only one point of view. This implies that those various 
conceptions are partially true. Yet we may say that all philosophy 


27 Op.c. (O.C., V., 387—8; aa 402—3). 
28 Em torno a Galileo (O.C., 16). 

29 Ibid. 

3° Ideas y Creencias (O.C., V, 402). 
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is essentially an error; the past is a history of errors, although not in 
the sense of the absolutists. 


For the absolutists the past was an error because they possessed definitive 
truth. The past error became absolute error when faced with absolute truth. 
But he who thinks that what is called truth always implies more or less error 
— the error to which every epoch has a right and to which it is obliged — does 
not believe that he has disqualified the past upon saying that history is the 
history of errors. These errors of the past were “necessary errors’, necessary 
for various reasons but above all because other periods had to commit them 
so that our epoch might be able to avoid them’’*!. 


A philosophy is the true philosophy not when it is definitive, which is 
unthinkable, but when it carries within itself, like entrails, the past 
philosophies and discovers in them the “progress toward itself’. Philo- 
sophy is history of philosophy®™. 


ANTIRELATIVISM. — Historical reason and perspectivism do not 
imply relativism. According to relativism, each individual has his own 
convictions more or less permanent, which are true for him; ‘‘the truth” 
does not exist; there are only truths which are “relative’’ to each indi- 
vidual. 


31 “Prélogo”, Historia de la Filosofia (O. C., VI, 417). How can that which is 
said to be partially true be called an error ? Ortega does not explain; he merely 
says in a footnote that the theme demands a change in the traditional notions 
of truth and error. I think that what he has to say has nothing to do with 
Jaspers’ statement that a truth, first seen and affirmed with great pene 
becomes an error because, by the very strength of its prestige, it eventually 
eclipses every other truth and acts as a dictator; error in philosophy would 
often result from the fact that a partial truth is established as the only ab- 
solute, omnipotent truth (K. Jaspers, Descartes et la Philosophie, French 
translation by H. Pollnow, Paris: Alcan, 1938, pp. 69, 100, 107). What Ortega 
apparently wants to say is simply this: each life — each people, each period — 
is a point of view; what is true for one is not true for others; what was true 
for our ancestors, is not true for us; and, by the same token, what is true 
for us will not be so for future generations. As we have stated, according to 
Ortega, when man doubts, he improvises ideas in order to acquire again firm 
ground upon which to settle and continue living. One of these ideas seems 
true to him, the one which — note the pragmatic tinge — effectively helps 
him to live (Ideas y Creencias, O. C., V., 404—5). Since each life is a different 
point of view, with its own definite ideology and circumstance, an idea which 
may be true for one will not beso for another, who has a different point of view. 
Error is an absurd phantasy, that is to say, a phantasy among the various 
ones which one can imagine, which does not help him to go on living; it is 
a dead-end street (Op. c., O.C., V, 405). What may be an error for one, may 
be truth for another who has a different ideology and vital project. Thus 
may be explained the fact that Ortega can say that the diverse philosophical 
systems are true, partially true, and at the same time say that the history 
of philosophy is a history of errors; those systems were true for those who 
held them, they helped them to continue living; they are false for us, because 
they do not perform such a service for us. 

32 “Prélogo”’, Historia de la Filosofia (O.C., VI, 418). 
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But to renounce truth, as relativists do, is more difficult than it 
would seem at first glance. In the first place, if truth does not exist 
relativism cannot itself be taken seriously. Secondly, belief in the 
existence of truth is a basic fact of human life; if we remove it, life 
becomes something delusory and absurd. The very removal itself would 
lack sense and value. Relativism is ultimately scepticism and scepticism 
is a suicidal theory**. 


The philosophy of vital reason, the perspectivistic theory is neither 
sceptical, nor relativist, but rather absolutist. However, this absolutism 
is different from the absolution which enlivened rationalism. Rationalism 
believed that man could capture the secret of things simply by searching 
within his mind or spirit for the eternal, absolute truth with which it 
is presumably filled. It was based upon an over self-esteem*™. 


But let us suppose that one denies the existence of those absolute 
entities with reference to which the concrete determinations of reality 
would be, according to the old absolutists, merely relative; and that 
these concrete determinations only are recognized as realities. Instantly 
these determinations become the only ones which express reality. There 
will no longer exist an absolute reality and a relative reality in comparison 
to the former. There will exist only one reality, that which the observer 
sees from the spot which he is occupying, a relative reality. However, 
since this relative reality, in the hypothesis, is the only one that exists, 
it will be the true reality, or, what is the same, absolute reality. Rela- 
tivism here is not opposed to absolutism; and far from pointing to an 
error in our knowledge, it grants it absolute validity®. 


Once again Einstein’s theory comes forth to confirm philosophy. The 
center of Einstein’s system is the idea of realitivity. Classical mechanics 
recognizes the relativity of every position in space and time which can 
be observed by us. But the relativism of Einstein is completely inverse 
to that of Galileo and Newton. For the latter, the empirical determinations 
of duration, placement and movement are relative because they believe in 
the existence of absolute space, time and movement. Man cannot reach 
the latter; at most, he knows of them indirectly. But if he believes in 
their existence, all the determinations which he knows will be disqualified 


as mere appearances, as values relative to the point of comparison which 
the observer occupies. 


33 El Tema de Nuestro Tiempo (O.C., III, 197 ff.). 
% Op.c., (O.C., III, 233). 
35 Op.c., (O.C., IIT, 232). 
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Let us suppose that, for some reason or other, someone decides to 
deny the existence of those absolute unattainables in space, time and 
mutation. At the same time, the concrete determinations which before 
seemed relative in the bad sense of the term, free from the comparison 
with the absolute, become the only ones which express reality, the only 
true reality. For the old relativism our knowledge is relative because 
that to which we aspire is absolute and we do not achieve it. In Einstein’s 
physics, our knowledge is absolute; reality is relative**, 


The historicism implied in the fact that the radical reality, human 
life, is time, history, is not to be understood in the sense of empirical 
relativism. Relativist historicism does not look at things from the 
perspective of universal history; and, therefore, it cannot even explain 
adequately particular events; for yesterday cannot be explained without 
the day before yesterday and so on. History is a system, the system of 
human experiences, which form a unique and inexorable chain; hence 
nothing can be truly clear in history as long as all history is not clear’, 


History is a systematic science of the radical reality which is my 
life. It is the science of the actual present. To consider history as the 
science of the past is to forget that the past is the living force which 
sustains the present, and to make it an abstract, unreal thing, which 
died back in its time. The past is within me; it is my life**. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


Ortega rejects what he calls abstract or pure reason, or he only attrib- 
utes to it a merely formal value. If his criticism were limited to mechani- 
cal, pure, Cartesian or Kantian reason, it would be justified. However, 
he rejects all abstract reason, all abstract, conceptual knowledge, as if 
it were incapable of supplying us with real knowledge. He speaks as if 
the abstract concept were an empty, hollow entity in itself, without 
contact with the concrete, with the real. He speaks as a nominalist 
would speak. He ignores or does not consider worthy of his attention the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic concept of abstraction. Many Scholastics also 
hold that what exists is concrete and individual, but they do not find it 
impossible or contradictory that we should come to know reality by 
means of abstract concepts. The concept is a medium quo, they say; 


36 Ibid. 
37 Historia como Sistema (O.C., VI, 43). 
38 Op. c. (O.C., VI, 45). 
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it is a means at the service of the cognitive “intention” which leads 
us to reality. 

In spite of rejecting abstract reason, Ortega abhors irrationalism. 
Vital and historical reason, he insists, is reason, logos, in the strict sense 
of the word; it is a more demanding reason than physical reason. 
Nonetheless, Ortega’s philosophy cannot escape the note of partial 
irrationalism. To consider life as the only approach to reality is to expose 
oneself to the danger of a new empiricism, to the danger of destroying, 
at its foundations, a metaphysics of transcendence. Things, he says, 
are not the ego, but they do not exist without the ego; both the ego 
and things are dimensions of life. But, this is a gratuitous statement 
which, on the other hand, fails to save the transcendence of the things 
with which life is made. In another place Ortega states that circum- 
stantiality does not exclude transcendence par excellence: 

Even when we imagine that we think or desire something sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, we do so because of circumstantial necessity. Moreover: the idea of 
eternity, of the unconditioned, ubiquitous being, springs within man because 
he needs it as a counterpart to his inescapable circumstantiality. It is pain- 
ful to man to belong to one time, to one place, and his complaint against 
one’s inscription in this world of space and time echoes in his thoughts with 
the idea of eternity. Man would like to be eternal precisely because he is not®®. 
However, this idea of eternity, of the unconditioned, ubiquitous being is, 
like all ideas, a phantasy in the context of Ortega’s philosophy. On the 
other hand, it is not vital deficiency, but rather reflexion upon it, upon 
our circumstantiality, which must lead us in some way or other to the 
affirmation that there exists a Transcendent Being. He is not, properly 
speaking, an object of vital experience. In other words, if God is like 
a counterpart to our inescapable circumstantiality, it is necessary that 
there exist within us the power to grasp Him “intentionally”, not as a 
reality present “in person”, but as what must be affirmed starting from 
experience. An affirmation of this type refers to a reality which is 
independent of my life; a transcendent reality conceived and affirmed 
as such, a reality, therefore, apprehended and affirmed by means of 
abstract concepts. 

There are many philosophers who admit within the vital, moral and 
aesthetic realms a subconscious or preconscious and prelogical knowledge 
which is not abstract, but rather concrete. Up to a certain point Ortega’s 
vital reason could be assimilated to the prelogical, connatural knowledge; 
and we see no objection to accepting it, so understood. But the error 


39 “‘A una Edicién de sus Obras” (O.C., VI, 348). 
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lies in rejecting the abstract reason, as if the vital reason were able 
to seize all reality within the radical reality, within life. The ego, which, 
according to Ortega, is a figure, a project, invented by us, can only 
be conceived by abstract concepts. The ideas which we invent when we 
lose “‘the faith of our fathers’’, when we fall in doubt, are also abstract. 

Ortega makes a distinction between knowledge that is empty and that 
which is “filled”. The latter is the only valid knowledge, for reality is 
always concrete and individual. Forthisreason, he adds, empty knowl- 
edge must be filled with concrete determinations. How does one achieve 
this? How does one obtain concrete, ‘‘filled’” concepts? Ortega does 
not explain. However, he insists that it is necessary to produce such 
concrete concepts, the only ones capable of grasping reality; “‘it is 
necessary to create a non-elastic concept of being’. Ortega presents 
as examples of existing concrete — the majority of which apparently 
need to be invented — those concepts which some call ‘‘occasional’’. 
Although they possess a certain formal identity, their content, the reality 
which they express is always different; it must be so, for living being 
is ‘‘substantial” change, instability. This implies the impossibility of 
judgment which requires a generically identical “‘supposition’’ of con- 
cepts, and the impossibility of reasoning which, among other things, 
requires a certain number of concepts and no more. 

Two more observations must be made upon this point: if, as Ortega 
indicates, the new concepts do not exist*®, then how has he been able 
to write so many volumes about the philosophy of vital reason without 
them? Is his philosophy not vital or, in the last analysis, are such con- 
cepts not necessary? The second observation which we would make 
is: how is it possible to grasp reality — the naked, primary reality — 
even by means of concrete ideas, if all ideas are figments of the imagina- 
tion, creations of our minds, forms applied by the individual to the system 
of facilities and difficulties, or rather, to the enigma which bare reality 
is and always will be for us? (The very fact that something is facile 
or difficult for man depends, not so much on reality itself, but on the 
project of man.) 

During his entire lifetime Ortega has attached great importance to the 
doctrine of perspectivism. The point of view, he says, does not falsify 
reality; on the contrary, it is an objective ingredient of reality. Each 
life is a point of view. (He should rather say each life at each moment is 
a different point of view.) What one person sees others do not; what is 


40 Historia como Sistema (O.C., VI, 34). 
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true for one is not true for others. Once again we must note that the 
reality which appears to be so to one person and different to another 
cannot refer to bare, primary reality, for this, according to Ortega, 
is an enigma. 

Having noted this, one must admit that the theory of perspectivism 
is valid with regard to perception, art, physical science, technology, etc. 
Our perception of things is always conditioned, not only by the place, 
time and the medium, but also by our body, our biological makeup, 
our cultural situation. If I recognize an object as a pen it is because 
I belong to a cultural medium in which writing is known. The world 
of technology, with the meaning it offers to me, is a true world, but it 
is relative to man and to a given civilization. Even if we consider the 
pen as a solid, long, thin object, the perception of it is conditioned by 
the structure of my body; with the help of technical instruments I would 
see something very different which the naked pupil does not see. It 
is not even correct to say that at least positive science knows definitely 
the metal out of which the pen is made; modern science knows that 
the concepts which it utilizes are not definitive. 

This unfinished and historical character of human knowledge is in 
no way strange, even if one should accept certain unchanging and eternal 
truths in the philosophical, moral and religious realms. Let us note 
that the examples suggested refer to the world of technology, of everyday 
knowledge and of positive science, not to that of philosophy. Perspec- 
tivism has, at most, secondary, accidental value in the philosophical 
realm, which legitimately — Ortega notwithstanding — abstracts from 
the hic et nunc, from the spatiotemporal, biological, cultural conditions 
of each individual — of each generation and period. Ortega thinks that 
he has found confirmation for his doctrine of perspectivism in Einstein’s 
theory. However, the theory of relativity refers to mathematics or 
physics and it is not applicable to philosophy and religion. 

Ortega defines the truth of ideas as the conformity of these ideas 
with the idea which we have of reality; it is a subjectivistic definition. 
It is consistent with his claim that what we know is not bare reality, 
but only its interpretations. He says, it is true, that life, with which we 
find ourselves endowed independently of our will, is the bare, uninter- 
preted reality ; but this our encounter with life is vital; when by reflexion 
it becomes cognitive it is expressed by ideas. On the other hand, what 
should we say of the truth of the idea to which our ideas must conform 
in order that they may be true? The problem of truth can and must 
be stated as regards this first idea. Speaking specifically of scientific 
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theories or ideas Ortega states that we consider them as true when 
the facts behave as if reality were such as imagined by our ideas, by 
our phantasies. There is much truth in this; but one must keep in mind 
that the construction of such theories implies primary elements of abstrac- 
tion and above all that scientific knowledge cannot be identified with 
all knowledge. The criticism which Ortega makes of the traditional 
definition of truth shows that he does not understand it. In the classic 
definition “conformity of mind with reality”, the term “‘mind” does 
not mean ideas, but judgment; besides, who, among the followers of 
that definition, ever said that “conformity” means equality ? 

Consistent with his theories of perspectivism and of the essential 
historicity of human life Ortega states that there does not exist, that 
there cannot exist a definitive philosophy, that diversity of conceptions 
is inevitable, that history of philosophy is the history of partial truths 
or the history of errors, etc. And yet Ortega insists that he is antirelativist. 
What shall we say of this? It is true that he avoids a certain type of 
relativism: the kind which is based upon the acceptance of absolute, 
unattainable realities; for Ortega there are no absolute realities. His 
historicism is neither empirical nor positivist. But if the philosophy 
of vital reason is not relativist, how can Ortega declare that truth is 
different for each individual, each period, each people, and that it is 
never definitive? It has been noted that in various fields, including 
that of positive knowledge, truth has a certain historical character. 
Even from the philosophical point of view, truth considered as the 
un-covering of reality, is susceptible of more or less, if one understands 
those wordsina qualitativesense, not ina quantitativesense. Human knowl- 
edge can be confused or clear, superficial or deep, analytic or synthetic. 
A philosophical system, both in its speculative and it its practical 
branches, can be more or less true. In this sense truth is relative and 
historical; that does not mean that an opinion, a theory or a system, 
has the right to be regarded as true simply because it belongs to a given 
historical period, but rather because and in so far as it has un-covered 
or deepened some aspect of truth. But a truth may be unfinished and 
nevertheless secured, and in this sense definitive. 

Ortega states that historicity affects even our metaphysical being, 
that it decides the final meaning of our life and acts. Man, in his esti- 
mation, is not, in the final analysis, anything but what he makes of 
himself through his own free projects; he is something that is not yet, a 
“capacity to be’; and human life is essentially time, history. Now then, 
if historicity affects the final meaning of our existence, nothing may 
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be considered as valid simpliciter; and thus we are led into a new form 
of relativism. One may object that Ortega accepts, beyond this life, 
another reality which is more basic and is its root; for in his younger 
years he wrote: 


«In the agnostic landscape» one refuses under the praiseworthy pretext 
of prudence to discover the secret of last things, of “fundamental” things, 
anc one keeps his sight firmly fixed upon “this world’’, because “this world” 
is what is left of the universe when we have removed from it all that is funda- 
mental; the result is a world without foundation ...; a small barren island 
which floats adrift on a mysterious element... 


... That line at which “this world” ends belongs to it and is, therefore, 
of a “positive” nature. But at the same time at that line begins the ultra- 
world which is therefore transcendent. All particular sciences ... are today 
pressing against that line with their own final problems, which are, at the 
same time, the first problems of the great science of God*!. 


In another place Ortega writes: 


How can one be deaf to the final, dramatic questions? Where does the 
world come from, where is it going ? What is the definitive power of the cos- 
mos? What is the essential meaning of life ? We cannot breathe hemmed in 
a zone of intermediary, secondary themes. We need an integral perspective..., 
not a mutilated landscape ... Without the cardinal points our steps in life 
would lack direction*?. 


In these texts Ortega recognizes the need of stating the ultimate 
questions concerning the meaning and origin of human life. However, 
one must make an important observation here. In discussing Ortega’s 
thought one must determine carefully the date on which he wrote the 
various texts; there has been an obvious evolution in his thought. In 
our opinion, these texts above do not agree with many others written 
later. In later texts Ortega calls life a radical reality, not only in the 
cognitive order but also in the ontological order; he sees in human life 
the measure of being, the source or the norm of all values. He states 
that things do not acquire meaning except when they appear within 
life. Reality as such should be conceived, in his opinion, as an enigma 
which man informs and transforms into cosmos. The human mystery 
has thus lost its depth and breath. Man is a novelist of his very being, 
Ortega writes; he does not exist except in the measure that he projects 
and makes himself. 


Here we touch upon the basic error in Ortega’s philosophical ideas; 
an error which may have catastrophic effects upon the unwary. Man is, 


41 “Dios a la Vista” (O.C., II, 495—6). 
42 “Fl Origen Deportivo del Estado” (O.C., II, 608). 
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doubtless, an historical being; he decides about his life and his actions 
in a great measure. But this “capacity to be” is not a mere potency; 
it includes an actuality, an essential entity, which is a gift that does 
not come from man. Life, human existence, when we meet it, already 
possesses a consistency and meaning, which does not come from us, 
which is universally valid for every man, and which cannot be altered 
in any way by human choice or decisions. Consistency or essential 
identity and historicity, far from excluding each other, require each 
other. 


FELIx ALLUNTIS, O. F. M. 
The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D.C. 





DE MATRIMONIO MARIAE ET JOSEPH 
Brussels, Bibl. Royale 1542, f. 22770 


he following brief text discusses the perpetual virginity and the 

marriage of Our Lady, and may be seen to contain in resume many 
of the elements of discussion scattered throughout the middle Scholastic 
period. 
Besides presenting the perpetual virginity of Our Lady and offering 
theological deductions as to its import, as also the genuineness of her 
matriage concomitant with her vow of perpetual virginity, the author 
offers an interesting comparison of Mary and Eve bearing on the media- 
torship of the former. Eve was the principium vetustatis corporalis, 
while Mary is the principium novitatis spiritualis. A further minor 
interest lies in the author’s maintaining the pre-Scotistic position on 
the sanctification of Our Lady, viz. her sanctificatio in utero; she was 
cleansed from sin, not conceived in grace — ‘quia fuit mundata ab omni 
peccato et ab omni inclinatione ad peccatum.’ 

The author is anonymous and appears to pertain to the middle thir- 

teenth century’. 


DE MATRIMONIO MARIAE ET IOSEPH 


Circa secundam partem principalem huius distinctionis, in qua agitur de 
coniugio Sanctae Mariae et Ioseph, quaeruntur tria. Primo utrum Beata Virgo 
potuit emittere votum virginitatis. Secundo utrum emiserit simpliciter, vel 
non; supposito quod sic, quaeritur utrum illo emisso, potuerit contrahere 
matrimonium; supposito quod sic, quaeritur utrum consensit in copulam 
carnalem, matrimonium contrahendo. Tertio quaeritur de perfectione illius 
coniugili. 

Ad primum, Gen. I"*, ‘Crescite et multiplicamini,’ et Deut. VII?, dictum est, 
‘non erit apud te sterilis utriusque sexus,’ et ibi vel alibi in Deut., alia littera, 
‘Maledicta sterilis*.’ Ergo, cum Beata Virgo esset sub lege, quia saltem usque 
ad Christum ducti fuerint homines sub lege, non poterant vovere quia tene- 
bantur ad contrarium. 


1 Cf. “‘The Alleged Fourth Book on the Sentences of Odo Rigaud and Rela- 
ted Documents,” Franciscan Studies, 1949, pp. 87 ff. 

12Gen. 1, 18. 

2 Deut. 7, 14. 

* Cf. Lombard, IV Sent., Dist. 33 (ed. Quaracchi II, p. 949). 
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Contra. Magis assimilari melioribus, et in bonis magis est eligendum. Sed 
angeli meliores sunt creaturae in genere. Ergo, cum per virginitatem magis 
assimilatur homo eis quam per matrimonium, quia illi non nubunt neque 
nubentur, sed secundum quod Hieronymus‘ dicit in Sermone de Assumptione 
Beatae Virginis, ‘In carne praeter carnem vivere angelicae naturae et non 
humanae’; summa est saltem; et similiter eodem sermone ‘angelicam gloriam 
in carne acquirere maioris est gloriae quam habere’. Ergo, hoc magis est eli- 
gendum. Ergo, potuit hoc facere Beata Virgo. 

Respondeo. Nimirum standum est pro gloriosa Domina. Dicimus ergo quod 
potuit vovere, et congruebat quod voverat virginitatem. Ratio est quia sicut 
Eva fuit principium vetustatis corporalis, sic ab ista debuit esse principium 
novitatis spiritualis. Et ipsa fuit novitatis spiritualis principium primum et 
materiale, Filius vero eius fuit principium immediatum et efficiens istius novi- 
tatis. Et quia virginitas facit hanc novitatem spiritualem — est enim virginitas 
spirituales nuptiae, maxime cum in voto est — ideo decuit ut ipsa virginitatem 
voveret, et sic potuit. Quia enim nulla alia ante ipsam nec alius etiam habuit 
sanctitatem in utero tantam ad minus et ita perfectam sicut ipsa, quia fuit 
mundata ab omni peccato et omni inclinatione ad peccatum, secundum quod 
dicit Bernardus ad Lugdunenses', ‘Puto quod copiosior gratia sanctificationis 
in ipsam descendit, quae non solum ejus sanctificavit ortum, sed ab omni 
peccato deinceps educit immunem’, ideo ipsa debuit esse principium custodiae 
virginitatis; et quia principium perfectionem habere decet, ideo in perfectione 
decuit virginem custodiam virginitatis habere; et ideo decuit ipsam virgini- 
tatem vovere. Et ideo patet, quod potuit vovere cum deceret. 

Circa secundum, scilicet, utrum vovit, XXVII, Q. 2, Magister et Chrysosto- 
mus dicunt, ‘Voverat enim Maria se virginem perseveraturam’’, Secundo, 
quia virginitatem habuit meritoriam maxime; sed talis est in voto. 

Contra. Quia quod sub conditione promittitur non simpliciter promittitur. 
Ergo, similiter de voto. Sed sub conditione promisit, scilicet, nisi aliter Deus 
disponeret, ut patet in littera®*. Ergo, non est dicendum votum simpliciter 
quod fecit. 

Occasione huius quaeritur cum ista conditio, ‘nisi Deus aliter disposuerit’, 
in omni propositione nostra intelligenda sit vel exprimenda, quare de voto vel 
proposito Beatae Virginis dicitur simpliciter quod virginitatem servare pro- 
posuerat nisi Deus aliter disponere vellet ? 

Respondeo. Simpliciter vovit secundum quod dicit auctoritas. Ratio est 
quia magnae caritatis fuit; ideo se Deo quantum potuit plus quod in ipsa fuit 
coniunxit et astrinxit; ideo votum virginitatis emisit. Alia ratio potest esse 

* Hieronymus, Epis. 1X ad Paulum et Eustochium, c. 5 (P. L. 30, 130—131)? 
Et bene angelus ad Virginem Mariam mittitur: quia semper angelis cognata 
virginitas. Profecto in carne, praeter carnem vivere, non terrena vita est sed 


a Unde in carne angelicam vitam acquirere, majus est meritum, quam 
abere 

5 S. Bernardi, Epist. 174, n. 5 (P. L. 182, 334): Ego puto quod et copiosior 
sanctificationis benedictio in eam descenderit quae ipsius non solum sancti- 
ficaret ortum, sed et vitam ab omni deinceps peccato custodiret immunem. 

© 3, XXVIL Q. 2 (I, 1063). 

a Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. 30 (ed. Quaracchi, II, p. 932): Sane credi 
potest, non solum Mariam, ‘sed etiam Ioseph apud se disposuisse virginitatem 
servare, nisi Deus aliter iuberet .. . 
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quae superius tacta est, quia principium novitatis spiritualis esse debebat; 
ideo Spiritu Sancto dictante quantum potuit a carnali concupiscentia se elon- 
gavit; et ideo votum emisit virginitatis per quod homo a carne maxime se- 
paratur. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur, est conditio exprimens propositum, et est con- 
ditio distrahens vel suspendens propositum, non de prima qualis fuit illa 
conditio quam apposuit, sed de secunda, verum est quod sub conditione pro- 
mittitur non simpliciter promittitur. 

Quod ultimo quaeritur dicatur quod quia Beata Virgo maximae fuit humi- 
litatis et maximae fervoris in caritate, ideo illam conditionem quae in animorum 
propositis intelligitur, non solum in suo proposito intellexit habitualiter, sed 
ex fervore Spiritus advertit actualiter et expressit, per quam et se Deo humi- 
liter subiecit per humilitatem, et voluntatem suam divinae conformavit per 
caritatem. 

Potest tamen et alia esse ratio, quia enim per Spiritum Dei quem abunde 
habebat etiam profunda Dei scrutabatur, potest esse quod etsi non in speciali 
tamen <in> generali iam cogitabat quod de illa aliquid magnum Dominus 
disponebat, et ideo Spiritu instigante nesciebat si forsitan Dominus ipsam 
nubere praecepturus erat, et ideo et quantum in se erat, simpliciter virgini- 
tatem vovebat, et tamen per unctionem ipsam de omnibus docentem illam 
actualiter exprimebat, quae tamen secundum suam intentionem voto non 
derogabat. 

Contrarium videtur quod Beata Virgo postquam voverat non potuit licite 
contrahere, matrimonium, quia XXVII, Q.1 quasi per totum habetur quod 
illi qui voverunt non possunt contrahere’. 

Hieronymus® etiam super illud I Tim. V, ‘cum luxuriatae fuerint’ etc., dicit 
quod voventibus virginitatem non solum nubere sed etiam velle nubere dam- 
nabile est. 

Contra. XXVII, Q. 1, Nuptiarum, dicit Augustinus, “In coniugali vinculo 
si pudicitia observatur damnatio non timetur’’®. Ergo, si aliqua vovet et 
matrimonium contrahat, et tamen semper servet castitatem quam vovit, non 
peccat. Ergo, cum sic fecerit Beata Virgo, licitum fuit ei contrahere. 

Respondeo. Beata Virgo matrimonium contraxit cum Sancto Ioseph, sed 
matrimonium potest intelligi contrahi vel secundum legem communem vel 
secundum privatam, quae est lex Spiritus. Lex communis continet quod est 
perfectionis in matrimonio, sicut servare fidem, et subicere se altero, et ei 
obedire, et diligere prae omnibus aliis viris huius. Continet etiam quod est 
imperfectionis, ut reddere debitum. Lex autem privata, id est lex Spiritus, 
continet solum quod perfectionis, non quod imperfectionis. Quia ergo caeterae 
mulieres secundum legem communem contrahunt, et ratione imperfectionis 
quam continet est illa contraria voto castitatis, ideo quia semper unum illorum 


7 Decret. Grat. I, 1047 sq. 

8 I Tim. 5, 11; Glossa ordinaria, VI, 715 (Antverpiae, 1617): In conjugali 
vinculo si pudicitia conservetur damnatio non timetur. Sed viduali continentia 
et virginali excellentia virtus muneris amplioris expetitur, qua expetita et 
electa, et voto oblata, iam non solum capescere nuptias sed etiamsi non nubatur 
nubere velle est damnabile. Voventibus enim virginitatem vel viduitatem non 
solum nubere sed et velle damnabile est. 

® Decret. Grat. I, 1060. 
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expellit alterum, nec similiter se compatiuntur, propter hoc non possunt caeterae 
contrahere quae voverint sine peccato. Sed Beata Virgo non lege communi 
sed lege speciali privata ducta et inspirata contraxit, et illa non continet nisi 
quod perfectionis est, nihil horum contrarium erat suo voto, quia non expellit 
sed compatitur secum propositum virginitatis. Ideo tali lege ducta contrahens 
non peccavit. Verumtamen quantum erat non de lege illa vel inspiratione, sed 
de se, consentit in copulam carnalem, qualiter in sequenti problemate huius 
apparebit. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur per auctoritates, intelligendae sunt omnes de 
illis quae non lege speciali privata, sed communi, contrahunt. Responsiones 
in contrarium verum concludunt in proposito, quod dico propter primam 
quae de illis quae voverant castitatem et postea lege communi contrahunt 
simpliciter posset fieri; et tunc falsum et sophistice concluderet. 

Propter quod ad illam auctoritatem, ‘si pudicitia servatur’ etc., dicendum 
quod Augustinus intellexit non de his quae priusquam contraxissent voverint 
castitatem, sed de illis qui in matrimonio fidem thori sibi invicem bene servant. 
Unde pudicitia ibi non accipitur pro abstinentia ab omni coitu, sed pro absti- 
nentia ab omni coitu praeterquam viri proprii, et hoc est pudicitia coniugalis, 
et sic verum est quod ex illa parte sic fidem sibi servantibus non est damnatio 
timenda, quia in tali statu potest vita duci et meritorie, per quod eliditur error 
eorum haereticorum qui nuptias damnant, quia ibi non est hoc modo damnatio 
timenda. 


Circa quartum videtur quod Beatissima Virgo consensit in copulam carnalem, 


primo, quia hoc dicit Augustinus in littera, et habetur XXVII, Q. 2, Cum 
ergo!®. Secundo, quia non est verum matrimonium nisi consentiatur in copulam 
carnalem, secundum quod supra determinatum est quod consensus matrimo- 
nialis est in carnalem copulam; sed verum fuit matrimonium Mariae et Ioseph 
ut habetur in littera, et habetur XXVII, Q.2, Omne itaque nuptiarum"™. 
Ergo, etc. 


Contra. Si consensit in copulam carnalem, ergo perdidit aliquando meritum 
virginitatis, quia non semper habuit propositum perpetuae continentiae quod 


10 Cf. Decret.Grat., c. 3, X XVII, Q. 2 (I, 1063) ; Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. 30 
(ed. Quaracchi, II, p. 932): De qua Augustinus sic ait: ‘Beata Maria proposuit, 
se servaturam votum virginitatis in corde, sed ipsum votum non expressit 
in ore. Subiecit se divinae dispositioni, proposuit se servaturam virginitatem, 
nisi Deus ei aliter revelaret. Committens ergo virginitatem suam divinae dis- 
positioni, consensit in carnalem copulam, non illam appetendo, sed divinae 
inspirationi in utroque obediendo; postea vero simul cum viro labiis expressit, 
et uterque in virginitate permansit.’ 

Inter quos, aut ait Augustinus, perfectum fuit coniugium; perfectum quidem 
non in significatione, sed in sanctitate: sanctiora enim sunt coniugia pari voto 
continentium. 

1 Cf. supra n. 10; et Decret. Grat. c. 10, XXVII, Q. 2: Omne itaque nupti- 
arum bonum impletum est in illis parentibus Christi, fides, sacramentum, proles. 
Prolem cognoscimus ipsum Dominum, fidem: quia nullum adulterium ; sacra- 
mentum: quia nullum divortium; solus ibi nuptialis concubitus non fuit, quia 
in carne peccati fieri non poterat sine pudenda concupiscentia carnis, quae 
= ex peccato, sine qua concipi voluit qui futurus erat sine peccato. (I, 
1065 


In codice loco ‘Omne itaque nuptiarum’ legitur ‘Causae nuptiarum.’ 
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ad aureolam virginitatis exigitur. Sed inconveniens est quod umquam perdi- 
derit aliquid meriti, quia semper in merito processit, numquam retrocessit. 

Respondeo. Sine praeiudicio, credo quod ipsa numquam consensit in carna- 
lem copulam simpliciter loquendo, nec umquam voluit vel proposuit vel con- 
sensit venire contra votum quod fecerat inspirata. Notandum tamen quod est 
consentire dupliciter, ex se et simpliciter, et consentire in alio, sicut credere 
potest esse simpliciter et determinate, id est explicite, vel credere in alio, sicut 
fideles simpliciter non credunt explicite istum articulum vel illum, tamen 
credunt si credunt maiores in Ecclesia. Sic Beata Virgo contrahens matrimo- 
nium simpliciter et ex se consensit in coniugalem societatem, sed in carnalem 
copulam non consensit ex se; consensit tamen in alio, id est, in eo cuius inspi- 
ratione hoc faciebat, id est, si ille vellet vel inspiraret carnalem copulam, et 
sibi etiam in hoc obediret. Sed aliter nec peteret nec redderet. Nec ille qui 
inspiraverat contrahere inspiraret et carnaliter copulari; et ita debuit facere, 
quia sicut inspirata votum virginitatis emiserat, sic inspirata cum Ioseph 
similiter ad hoc matrimonium inspirato matrimonium contraxit, et quia in inspi- 
ratione nihil aliud habuisse creduntur nisi quod contraheret, et hoc non erat 
contrarium suo proposito, ideo nec extendere debebant suum consensum nisi 
ad contrahendum, et non ad carnalem copulam, nisi ille iterum praeciperet, 
cuius auctoritate et praecepto matrimonium contrahebant. 

Ad secundum dicimus quod est matrimonium contractum lege communi, 
tamen praecepto divino instituente, et huiusmodi matrimonium semper erat 
et sic est institutum vel ad propagationem vel ad refraenendam libidinem. 
Et ideo tale non potest esse matrimonium vere quin consentiatur in illud sine 
quo ad neutrum illorum per matrimonium attingitur, quia in copulam carnalem, 
et non est si alter coniugum hoc exciperet in mente cum contrahit-nihilominus 
reddere tenetur. Et est matrimonium quod non lege communi aliorum, sed 
lege privata Spiritus, contrahitur, et in hoc non oportet quod consentiatur 
nisi ad quantum se extendit inspiratio, et tale fuit istud matrimonium; et 
ideo credo quod numquam simpliciter vel ex se in carnalem copulam consensit, 
sed solum in alio, id est, Deo, si juberet. 

Circa quartum videtur quod fuit verum matrimonium inter eos; verum 
matrimonium est inter coniuges secundum quod XXVII, Q.2, quasi per 
totum! ostenditur quod matrimonium vel consensus secundum verba de 
praesenti est inter coniuges. Sed de futuro est tantum inter eos qui non sunt 
coniuges, sed desponsati dicuntur. Sed isti fuerunt coniuges, Matt. I"%, ‘Noli 
timere accipere Mariam coniugem tuam’. Ergo, verum et perfectum matri- 
monium. 

Contra. Iohannes XXVII, Q. 2, Inventa'*, quasi loquens ad Ioseph faciendo 
comparationem quandam, vult dicere quod sic fuit Ioseph vir Mariae Beatae 
Virginis sicut Christus fuit Filius eius, scilicet loseph. Sed constat quod Ioseph 
ad Christum non fuit vera paternitas, sed tantum putativa, secundum quod 

12 Decret. Grat. I, 1062; cf. c. 4, XXVII, Q. 2 (I, 1064): Matrimonium enim 


non facit coitus sed voluntas... 

13 Matt. 1, 20. 

14 Decret. Grat. 1, 1075—76: Coniugem dico propterea, ut diabolo virgini- 
tatem eius occultem, ut legis instituta non destruam. In sequentibus demon- 
stabo, quod nec ista tua coniux secundum consuetudinem coniugii habeatur, 
nec iste, qui generatur, tuus filius esse credatur. (c. 44, XXVII, Q. 2). 
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dicitur ‘ut putabatur filius Ioseph’>. Ergo, inter Christum et Gloriosissimam 
Virginem non fuit verum coniugium sed putativum. (f. 227v) 

Respondeo. Verum et perfectum matrimonium fuit inter eos, secundum 
quod habetur in littera!*, non tamen ut matrimonium et sacramentum, quia 
non fuit copula corporum quae perfectam significationem facit; sed sacramen- 
tum verum et perfectum fuit ut matrimonium vel coniugium, quia in eo fuit 
interius perfecta coniunctio animorum per perfectum consensum de praesenti 
in coniugalem societatem et amorem. Unde secundum id Matt. I?”, ‘Accipere 
Mariam coniugem tuam,’ dicit Glossa, ‘Coniux erat non concubitu sed affectu, 
non coniunctione corporum sed copulatione animorum”™ ; fuit etiam ibi exterius 
perfecta subiectio ex parte Beatissimae Virginis; et haec duo sufficiebant ibi 
ad hoc ut verum esset et perfectum matrimonium inter eos. Voluit autem 
Dominus suam matrem in matrimonio esse propter multas rationes hic positas, 
et Ex. XXVII, Q. 2, Ex illis tribus, Cap. Priusquam?’. 

Ad primum ergo in contrarium dicendum quod duplex est in matrimonio 
coniunctio, prima animorum, et quantum ad istam dicunter etiam coniungi, 
et vere sunt coniuges, etiam si numquam sequatur alia. Alia est coniunctio 
secundum quam dicitur coniuges et coniungi, id est quando sponsus eam in 
quam consensit introducit in thorum et ei carnaliter commiscetur. 

Et hoc est quod tangitur in Glossa?°, super Matt. praeadducta, quod coniux 
dicitur propter coniunctionem animorum aut propter commixtionem corporum. 
Primo modo non secundo fuit Beata Virgo coniux Ioseph, et non primum sed 
secundum negat Iohannes. 

KILIAN F. Lyncu, O.F. M. 
Christ the King Seminary, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


% Ic. 3, 23. 

16 Cf. supra n. 10. 

17 Mutt. 1, 20. 

18 Matt. 1, 25; cf. Glossa ordinaria (ed. Antverpiae), V, 

19 Decret. Grat., c. 42, XXVII, Q.2 (I, 1075); - etiam Pia. C. 44. 
20 Cf. supra n. 18. 
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Delhaye, Ph. (Edit.), Florilegium morale oxoniense, Ms. Bodl. 633, 
Pars Prima: Flores philosophorum (Analecta mediaevalia namurcensia, 
5), Louvain-Lille, 1955; 130 pp. 


We have here a critical edition of the first part of a Twelfth Century /florile- 
gium morale, now preserved at the Bodleian Library of Oxford. The work 
is not only anonymous, but has no title, and as far as we know is not preserved 
by any other codex. 


The Introduction (pp. 9—68), compared with the text-edition (pp. 70—106), 
is long, but most interesting and very well written. It is subdivided into a 
literary presentation of the text (pp.9—21) and a doctrinal introduction 
(pp. 22—64). The literary introduction contains a careful description of the 
manuscript. One learns that the codex formerly belonged to the monastery 
of Worcester; it is made up by different manuscripts, containing various 
tracts on asceticism and liturgy, plus the florilegium, which is of a philosophical 
nature. The florilegium was not redacted at Worcester monastery; it is rather 
the work of a Canon Regular of St. Augustine writing for a younger confrere. 
The date of redaction is most likely at the end of the Twelfth Century, though 
the beginning of the Thirteenth Century is not entirely excluded. As for the 
structure of the florilegium, the first and smaller part, the one published by 
Delhaye, is a tract on general Ethics; it is conceived by the redactor as an 
introduction to the much longer second part on special Ethics, which will be 
published by C. H. Talbot of Warburg Institute. As to the contents, the first 
part is a collection of texts taken from philosophical writings; the second part 
has texts of a more literary origin. 

The floves philosophorum following a rather traditional pattern, has five 
chapters: 1.0n good and evil; 2.on the human soul; 3. virtue and virtues; 
4. vices; 5. a picture of wise and evil men. The flores are taken mainly from 
Apulaeus, De Platone et eius dogmate; Cicero (De inventione), the pseudo-Cicero 
(Rhetorica ad Herennium), Macrobius (In somnium Scipionis) and other 
pagan writers are used, too; but the author more or less christianizes this 
literature, either by simply omitting pagan elements in the phrases quoted, 
or else by omitting entire passages which were too obviously non-christian. 
From Christian sources the author cites mainly Isidore, Gregory the Great and 
Martin of Braga. With the exception of the second half of the chapter on vices, 
Delhaye discovered all the immediate sources of the tract. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that none of the sources is Aristotelian. Influence of the 
tract on later medieval literature is not mentioned. 


Delhaye gives, also, a faithful and interesting account of the ideas of the 
tract; we cannot summarize them here. The principles followed in editing 
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the text closely resemble those of the “Union Académique Internationale” 


as published at Brussels in 1938. 


Prof. Delhaye is to be congratulated for his edition as well as for his scholarly 
introduction; both of these are models in their field. 


E. M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 


Lottin, Odon, O.S.B., Psychologie et Morale aux XII° et XIII* siécles, 
Tome IV: Problémes de Morale, Troisiéme Partie, vol. I—II, Louvain- 


Gembloux, 1954; 944 pp. 


These two volumes conclude the great work of Dom Lottin on Psychology 
and Moral Theology in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. The topics 
treated are: the theories on original sin from Saint Anselm to Thomas Aquinas; 
original sin and baptism according to the authors of this period ; moral intention 
from Abelard to Thomas Aquinas; “‘finis operantis” in the doctrine of Saint 
Thomas; Thomas Aquinas and the Faculty of Arts of Paris at the end of the 
Thirteenth Century; the connection of acquired moral virtues from Saint 
Thomas to Duns Scotus; the gifts of the Holy Ghost from Thomas Aquinas 
to Peter Aureoli; infused moral virtues at the beginning of the Fourteenth 
Century. Then follow some short ‘‘addenda” to the proceding volumes 
(pp. 809—814), an epilog (pp. 815—-828), and indexes covering all the volumes 
of the work (pp. 829—944). 

In the body of the latest volumes (pp. 9—807), the method adopted in the 
preceding volumes is still followed: carefull analysis and interpretation of 
the medieval writings; research in the source-dependency of and relationship 
between the different works; edition of pertinent but still unpublished texts. 
This method is excellent, and has met with great success. No detraction of 
Dom Lottin’s merits implied, one must still realize that the text-editions 
of the great scholar, in many cases, are not fully critical as they are based 
only on one or two manuscripts and are without full critical apparatus. One 
might expect that future critical editions will contradict Lottin’s findings 
in certain details. Still students interested in medieval Scholasticism and 
theologians in general can only be grateful that somuch unpublished material 
has been brought to light. 

A novelty of this fourth and last tome is that the authors of the last part of 
the Thirteenth Century, from Saint Thomas onwards and some of the first 
part of the Fourteenth Century have been studied. One must note, however, 
that the analysis of this period does not have, it seems, the exhaustiveness 
of the preceding parts of the masterful work, with the possible exception 
of the study on Scotus. 


Important is the epilog. It is not conceived really as a general conclusion 
of the work, but delivers some interesting observations based upon its findings. 
Dom Lottin, though he studied more extensively the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, is most fair in pointing out the relative value of the different authors 
and schools of the period. The tremendous progress made by Moral Theology 
at that time is laid bare and is not explained as a reaction against heresies 
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or the result of ecclesiastical intervention. For as a matter of fact, there were 
only two official decisions in the field, and apparently, they had no influence 
on theological progress. Lottin finds the explanation in the fact that the 
Franciscan and Dominican Orders produced a number of exceptional thinkers 
and that the current Moral Theology had an extraordinary vitality springing 
from itself. Among the newest additions to Moral Theology, Lottin mentions 
the tracts on synderesis and on conscience. 

The greatest methodogical deficiencies of that time, according to the epilog 
of Lottin, were 1. the univocal use of a number of fundamental terms, such 
as virtue, law, and sin; by implication, this means that the authors proceded 
a priori, instead of going out from the facts; 2. Moral Theology, especially that 
of the Twelfth Century does not take into account, at least not adequately, 
the findings of related disciplines, such as Ethics and Canon Law; as a conse- 
quence, the philosophical precisions of theological problems made by the 
school of Gilbert Porreta did not obtain their deserved influence on theology; 
3. excessive use of paralellism and symmetry, disregarding in a number of cases 
statements of tradition and even of the Bible; 4. a hampering and excessive 
subjection to “auctoritates”, i. e. texts taken from the philosophers, the Fathers, 
and other ecclesiastical writers; this fourth deficiency explains, for instance, 
the lack of unity in the Moral Theology of Thomas Aquinas; Thomas, as well 
as the other authors of the period, was so strongly under the influence of 
“authorities” of disparate origin — Plato, through Cicero, Nemesius of Emesa 
and other Greek Fathers, Aristotle, the Bible and the strictly Christian tradi- 
tion — that his respect for them prevented the elaboration of a coherent syn- 
thesis. In the conclusion of his epilog, Dom Lottin states that a Moral Theology, 
adequate for our times, must avoid the mistakes of the Middle Ages. 


One may feel that Dom Lottin exaggerates the importance of “‘auctoritates” 
in medieval Theology. Indeed, the authors of that period were not afraid 
to quote opposing texts of Bible, tradition, and Philosophy; they courageously 
— if not always correctly, at least from the viewpoint of a historian — sought 
a compromising understanding of the citations in order to bring them in agree- 
ment with their personal understanding of a problem; they even did not 
fear to contradict some ‘authorities’. In his epilog, Lottin himself admits 
that, to suit their taste for parallelism and symmetry, the medieval authors 
changed certain elements of tradition. 


One may also feel that Dom Lottin does not adequately stress certain lessons 
of his gigantic works. One such lesson is the importance, for positive as well 
as speculative Theology, of serious historical studies as to the background and 
the sources of a writing. Neither the Bible, nor patristic literature, nor 
medieval texts fell out of the blue sky; and no exception can be made here 
for the decisions of General Councils. Quite abortive is it to speculate, for 
instance, upon the import of a medieval text, before one knows exactly how 
the author himself understood what he wrote. And one cannot claim to be 
at the end of the road by merely studying, although honestly, the text of 
an author and its understanding in subsequent centuries. For the analysis 
of the writings of a school or later commentators does not ipso facto provide 
a warrant that one correctly understands a particular Master. Historical evi- 
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dence has proven that foreign elements often slip into the teachings of a school. 
Hence a precise study of the background and sources of a Master or writer 
is indispensable and cannot be neglected. 


One may conclude that all branches of Theology would greatly benefit, if 
there were more scholars who could and would follow the footsteps of Dom 
Lottin. Indeed, a task as difficult as it is richly rewarding from the standpoint 
of solid Theology. The work of Lottin stands before us as a proof and shows 
the way. 


One feature of the fourth tome of Psychologie et Morale is worthy of special 
note. It is the first of the indexes, which lists chronologically the writings 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries as studied by Lottin (pp. 831—874). 
After each work the date of the composition is given. A number of recent 
studies on chronology of medieval writings, which were provoked by the 
earlier volumes of Dom Lottin, as well as by the works of de Ghellinck, Steg- 
miiller, Landgraf, etc., provide us with new and added information. Hence 
some of the dates in the index of this fourth tome do not correspond to those 
proposed or accepted in the earlier volumes of Psychologie et Morale. Along 
with the date of composition, literary connections are indicated, i. e. the sour- 
ces of the work and the writings it influenced. Here again, at least by implica- 
tion, the index changes some views expressed in the earlier volumes. For in- 
stance, in 1942, the date of publication of Lottin’s first volume, the Glossa 
of Alexander of Hales was still unknown; in 1948—1949, when the next three 
volumes were edited, the Glossa was already discovered, but its date was 
still obscure; now that it has been proven that the Glossa (I—II) is from 
before 1224—1225, Alexander in some cases takes precedence over Philip the 
Chancelor. (For Glossa III, cf. infra). 


One cannot but strongly recommend to medievalists an extensive use of 
this chronological table. It is understood, however, that the index should 
be considered for what it is intended to be. It is not an exhaustive repertorium 
of Scholastic literature: Lottin studied texts pertinent to his topics, and 
not all the writings of the period; some authors such as Roger Bacon, Ray- 
mundus Lullus, the Bavarians, etc. are not mentioned at all; those authors 
or writings not studied by Lottin are omitted from his chronological list. 
New works on Moral Theology of that period may be brought to light, as, 
for example, the recently discovered Florilegium morale oxoniense (cf. supra), 
which seemingly came too late to the attention of Lottin for full incorporation 
into his work. Nor does one find contemporary versions from the Greek, 
such as De natura hominis of Nemesius of Emesa or De fide orthodoxa of John 
Damascene; these works, translated during the Twelfth Century and practi- 
cally new to the Scholastics, greatly influenced their Psychology and Moral 
Theology. As said above, writings from the last part of the Thirteenth and the 
first part of the Fourteenth Century were used only in the last volumes of the 
set. The list of the writings of this time is incomplete. 

It would be a mistake to consider all the dates proposed or accepted by 
Lottin as definitive. During the last few years numerous chronological preci- 
sions have been made, and one may expect that more are forthcoming. This 
in turn may change one’s views on the relationship between certain writings. 
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And as for the relationships mentioned by Lottin, one has to reracmber that 
the author studied psychology and morals only; consequently, it does not 
necessarily follow that A depends on B for his entire theological system or 
all his writings, just because A is influenced by B in psychological doctrine. 

These observations are by no means intended to detract from the value of 
Lottin’s chronological index or his work in general. It is only suggested that 
intelligent use be made of the chronological table and its different features, 
as well as of the entire work. 


E. M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 


Magistri Alexandri de Hales Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi, 111: In Librum Tertium, edit. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
(Bibliotheca Franciscana scholastica medii aevi, 14), Quaracchi, 1954; 
36*—611 pp. 

This third volume of the Gloss of Alexander of Hales, prepared by Frs. 
V. Doucet, C. Piana and G. Gal, certainly measures up to the high standards 
of text-editing which the Fathers of Quaracchi have set for themselves. 

In the learned Introduction a word is said about Vat. Lat. 14345, a manu- 
script recently discovered by A. Dondaine, O.P., which allegedly may contain 
fragments of the Gloss of Alexander. The Editors of Quarracchi, though they 
did not fully study the codex, already discovered that the rubric Al., at least 
in a number of cases, stands for Albertus Magnus, and not for Alexander of 
Hales. They note, also, that they did not discover any of the texts of the 
codex in the genuine work of Alexander. 

The main codices upon which the edition is based are again AEL. The three 
manuscripts represent three different redactions. A or Assisi, Comunale 189 has 
the oldest redaction, dated from about 1225—1227; E or Erfurt, Amploniana 
O. 68 comes close to the preceding codex for the passages which they have 
in common, but otherwise has many additions. Some of these additions corre- 
spond more or less to the additions of codex L (Lambeth 347), but the main 
text of the latter differs rather constantly from A. The redactions contained 
in E and L were made not long after A. The Editors believe that L was redacted 
before 1230; the redactor seems to have been Alexander himself, though it 
is not absolutely excluded that it was one of his disciples. 

The Gloss III depends on the Summa aurea of William of Auxerre. It in- 
fluenced the Summa de bono of Philip the Chancelor in such a way that it does 
some damage to the commonly accepted opinion that Philip was an extremely 
independent author. Note in passing that Dom Lottin in 1948—1949 still 
believed that Alexander was influenced by Philip, and not vice-versa. Hugh 
of St. Cher wrote his Commentarium after redaction A, but before redaction E; 
still the Editors do not believe that Hugh was influenced by the Gloss, but 
that he and Alexander used common sources; but De anima et virtutibus of 
Joannes de Rupella was influenced by the Gloss, mainly indirectly, namely 
through Philip the Chancelor. Though the Summa Halesiana did not copy 
extensively from the Gloss III, there is enough evidence to conclude that 
the authors of the Summa had redactions A and L on hand. Richard Rufus, 
also, used both these redactions. 
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The rules followed for the redaction of the critical apparatus are the same as 
in the first two volumes. However, for the edition of the texts a new system 
was adopted. In the other volumes, the additions of E, for instance, were 
constantly printed under the main text. In this third volume, for each distinc- 
tion, we first read the text of redaction A with the corresponding passages 
of redaction E; in second place, but in smaller letters comes redaction L; 
thirdly, in the same smaller print, the additions of redaction E; on one occasion 
a long marginal note of codex A, written by a later hand, is printed after the 
additions of codex E. To make a comparison of the redactions easier, a great 
number of cross-references have been added, frequently at the end of the 
paragraphs. 

This new system, one feels, was the best solution to the problem of the 
Editors. Still, one regrets that the system has been changed in the middle 
of the edition of the Gloss, and that it is not fully carried out in the present 
volume: a number of additions of codex E are still in footnotes. 


E. M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 


Cummings, Juniper M., O.F.M. Conv., The Christological Content of the 
Sermones of St. Anthony, (S. Antonio Dottore, 4), Padua, 1953; 
X—8*—143 pp. 


This study is based upon the sermons of St. Anthony, the only writings 
of the Evangelical Doctor which are generally believed to be authentic. 
St. Anthony constructed his sermons on the liturgy, i. e. he arranged them 


around the Gospel, Epistle, first (or second) nocturn lessons and the Introit 
of a Sunday or feast day. This method of writing sermons implies that one 
finds nowhere a systematic christology; Cummings had to pick the various 
ideas from different sermons, and order them under different headings. He 
did it very well, more thoroughly than D. Scaramuzzi in his celebrated La 
figura intellectuale di S. Antonio di Padova (Rome, 1934). The ideas of St. An- 
thony are grouped under the following headings: Christocentrism of St. An- 
thony, the hypostatic union, the terrestrial life of Christ, redemption, Christ 
and our spiritual life; Christ as judge, Christ and our beatitude. 

The christological doctrine of St. Anthony appears to be very rich, and 
mostly quite traditional. Among his more personal ideas one may mention 
St. Anthony’s attribution to Christ of creation in general, and Christ’s central 
place in the creation, governing, an even beatitude of the Angels. However, 
Cummings does not believe that St. Anthony could be considered to be a 
fore-runner of the Scotistic doctrine on motive for the Incarnation. To a 
certain extent St. Anthony seems to come close to some newer tendencies of 
recent Theology, in that he expresses his doctrine in sermons and appeals 
constantly to the liturgy and Sacred Scripture; still, in particular, his scholastic 
tendency to systematize makes him fully a member of the Thirteenth Century 
community. 


1 Cummings sometimes says ‘“‘the first nocturn lessons’’ (p. 4 and 5), some- 
times ‘‘the second nocturn lessons’’ (p. 136). 
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With every respect for the study as such, one must confess that the system 
of referring to the sermons of St. Anthony and other literature as adopted 
by Fr. Cummings is far from ideal. The sermons are quoted under the abbre- 
viations from A (1) till A (84), other literature has the abbreviations B (1) 
till B (76). But nobody could remember by heart the meaning of these one hundred 
and sixty abbreviations; consequently, if a reader wants to know the meaning 
of a footnote, he always has to turn back to the bibliographical list, and even 
there he has to go sometimes from one abbreviations to another (e. g. from 
B 76 to B 4, from B 73 to B 52) before he finds what he wants. It is regretful 
that such a fine study has been made so difficult to read and to use, just for 
the benefit of shorter footnotes. 


E. M. BuyTAERrr, O. F. M. 


Spargo, Sister Emma Jane Marie, The Category of the Aesthetic in the 
Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, (Francis._a Institute Publications, 
Philosophy Series, 5), St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1953; XI—162 pp. 


A seldom-noted aspect of the philosophy of Saint Bonaventure is the sub- 
ject of Sister Emma Jane Marie’s work in which she maintains that “the 
category of the aesthetic impregnates the entire thought of Saint Bonaven- 
ture” and that the characteristic mark of his works is ,,best described as a 
universal aesthetic perception of the entire field of reality.” 

In her introduction she sketches briefly the sources and the influence of 
Saint Bonaventure’s theory of aesthetics. Among those who influenced his 
thought she mentions Plato, Augustine, Grosseteste and Alexander of Hales, 
as well as Saint Francis, whose appreciation and love of beauty Saint Bona- 
venture developed into a metaphysic of beauty. She notes that some modern 
writers see the influence of Bonaventure’s theory in the architecture of the 
later thirteenth century; for example, in the greater accent on the natural 
beauty of human beings; in the more rounded and more highly raised figures; 
and in the increasing number and size of windows, evidence of a greater interest 
in light developed under the influence of Bonaventure’s thought. 

In the first chapter of the work, frequent reference is made to a recently 
discovered manuscript in which Bonaventure makes clear statements of the 
principles upon which his theory of aesthetics is based. In this manuscript 
Bonaventure declares that beauty is a fourth transcendental attribute of 
being. In his statement of the meaning and purpose of beauty, he follows 
Saint Augustine. Beauty, he says, delights but does not satisfy. Therefore it 
leads one to seek further, indeed to seek God Himself, who is perfect Beauty. 

The material beauty of the world is the subject of the second chapter. 
The author points out the love of order and systematization evident throughout 
Bonaventure’s work finds expression in his statement that “‘beauty con- 
sists in order.” A thing, he says, is beautiful in so far as it corresponds to 
ontological truth; that is, in so far as it is what it is supposed to be according 
to the exemplary idea in the Divine Mind. 

The third chapter treats of spiritual beauty in creature under three heads: 
the natural beauty of the soul, the supernatural beauty of the soul, and beauty 
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in angels. The natural beauty of the soul, according to Saint Bonaventure, 
arises from the harmony of order. The rational creature, that has the power 
to praise, to know truth, and to turn a gift to its proper use, is ‘naturally 
constituted to be ordered to God immediately”. The rational soul is capable 
of attaining to God through its natural powers. Through Christ and His 
grace the soul, whose natural beauty is damaged by sin, receives new beauties 
in the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, in the spiritual senses and 
in the illumination of the intellect which can extend even to ecstasy. An angel, 
by nature an image of God, receives its beauty from God and manifests the 
Divine goodness to others. 


In the chapter on Uncreated Beauty, the author remarks that Bonaventure’s 
aesthetic theory took its rise from a deeply metaphysical source, that of 
exemplarism, and that he places the principle of the most perfect beauty in 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, declaring that He is the ratio of all 
beauty. 


In the fifth chapter the author notes that Bonaventure gives art fifth 
place among the intellectual virtues, after wisdom, prudence, intelligence and 
science. He says that man’s art, which imitates nature, cannot equal in beauty 
the works of nature, since nature is the work of God. There follows a rather 
detailed sketch of the treatment of art in De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, 
in which Bonaventure discusses the seven mechanical arts, which have for 
their purpose man’s consolation and comfort or the driving away of some 
need. Of the dramatic art, which includes every form of entertainment, he 
says that it supplies no physical need, but only comfort and delight. 


In the sixth chapter consideration is given to an idea that runs through 
all of Bonaventure’s thought; namely, that all created things come from God 
and are destined to lead back to Him. The analysis of the way in which the 
mind proceeds from knowledge of external things to the contemplation of 
God follows closely Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. 


The following short paragraph in the conclusion reflects the spirit that 
permeates the whole of Saint Bonaventure’s philosophy and theology: 

The greatness and the beauty of creatures proclaim the greatness and beauty 
of their Creator, so that the invisible things of God are made known by the 
things that He has made, and we are led upward, through a knowledge of 
creatures, as by an intervening ladder, to a knowledge of God. The primary 
function of beauty in creatures is not to give us complete satisfaction and 
= - their pleasures, but to draw us to seek rest in beauty of Him who made 

A brief review, in the form of a very condensed survey of the content of 
the book, cannot give an adequate account of the excellent study Sister Emma 
Jane Marie has made of a very interesting problem in the philosophy of Saint 
Bonaventure. The reading of this work will be a delightfully rewarding ex- 
perience for anyone familiar with the philosophy of Saint Bonaventure. All 
serious students of medieval philosophy should be interested in and grateful 
for this contribution to Bonaventurean Literature. 


SISTER M. RACHAEL 
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Balic, Carolus, O.F.M., Joannes Duns Scotus Doctor Immaculatae Con- 
ceptionis, 1.—Textus Auctoris, (Bibliotheca Immaculatae Conceptionis 
—tTextus et disquisitiones, 5), Rome, 1954; XI—108 pp. 

Since his book Theologiae marianae elementa of Scotus, published in 1933, 
was exhausted for some time, the author has been requested to re-publish 
at least the texts of Scotus on the Immaculate Conception. This is done here, 
the texts of Scotus himself constituting the first fascicle of a work which will 
have three parts: the other two fascicles will contain a study on the “‘testi- 
monia” concerning Scotus and the Immaculate Conception, from the Fourteenth 
Century till our days; and an analysis of the doctrine of Scotus himself — 
an analysis which will take into account the later understanding of Scotus’ 
doctrine. 

As for the text-edition of the present fascicle, it is more practical than the 
earlier edition in Theologiae marianae elementa: all of Scotus’ texts on the 
Immaculate Conception are together, without interruption; the former volume 
had two ranges of variants for certain texts, now all the variants are together; 
in the earlier edition the variants of certain manuscripts were printed at the 
end of the volume, which made comparison of the manuscripts quite difficult 
(such was the case, for instance, of the Cracow codex containing the Lectura 
completa); these variants are now in their logical place. 

The over-all system of text-edition strongly recalls the system adopted by 
the Commissio Scotistica for the great edition of Scotus’ work, including, for the 
Ordinatio, the value attributed to codex A (Assisi, Comunale 137), and the 
various tables at the end of the little volume. 

One supposes that some minor problems will be clarified in the other fascicles 
of the same work: to the uninitiated such terms as Lectura completa, Reportatio 
Valentinensis, etc. are not fully clear. Since this work will be used by authors 
who are not acquainted with the great edition and other publications of 
Fr. Balit, a word of explanation could have been added in the Introduction. 
The same suggestion could be made concerning the relative chronology and 
the origin of the various texts. 

E. M. BuyTAERrt, O. F. M. 


Collins, James, A History of Modern European Philosophy, Milwaukee, 

1954; 354 PP- 

Professor Collins’ book is one of those comprehensive studies which, in 
recent years, we are receiving in constantly increasing numbers from American 
scholars associated with the most important universities. 

It “is designed primarily for students who have some acquaintance with 
Scholastic philosophy and who seek an introduction to the vast field of modern 
thought”’ (Preface). Nevertheless, it will be not less profitable to serious 
students of other philosophical outlooks. 

The author is well aware of the different methods which have been success- 
fully tried in presenting a survey of modern philosophical thought. With a 
clear insight into the advantages and disadvantages of the various approaches, 
Collins devotes his work entirely “‘to some twenty major figures in the modern 
European philosophical tradition. In each chapter, the aim is to give some 
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brief biographical indications, explain the method and guiding principles 
of the man’s thought, and describe his position in regard to some of the chief 
philosophical problems” (Preface). 

This choice is not only a wise one, but with all the unavoidable limitations 
it entails, this approach provides the indispensable groundwork for a more 
detailed scrutiny. It is only on these solid foundations that a serious student 
is in the position, by means of further study and extensive reading of the original 
sources, to grasp more fully the common undercurrents which connect the 
successive systems and conflicting opinions. 

As a result, the careful reader of this admirably informed textbook gets 
a clear view of the most impressive peaks of modern philosophical thought, 
although he will inevitably see them too exclusively in isolation. It might 
have been possible to throw a little more light on their mutual connections, 
and also on the general cultural background they suppose. As the author 
reminds us, “all great philosophers are still alive’ (p. 7—8), but to see them 
live, one has to look not primarily at the branches and the leaves of the devel- 
oped systems, but rather one has to search for the deeper roots of their central 
intuition and for the underlying causes of their thought. 

“Several special aids to instruction are provided. The bibliographies are | 
intended to guide the student toward the best editions of the primary sources, 
the most competent English translations, and a few outstanding secondary 
books” (p. V). The author has been most honest in fulfilling these promises. 
The bibliography provides indeed a judicious choice of all that is really indis- 
pensable or at any rate most useful. The notes, at the foot of the pages, give 
succinctly and adequately the information needed. 

In a textbook primarily designed for students in Scholastic philosophy, 
the complete omission of thinkers as Pascal, Malebranche, Kierkegaard and New- 
man seems not wholly justified ; Newman is not mentioned even in the Index. 

The minor errors must be astonishingly few; I could detect only a misprinting 
of a date: Kant’s ‘“‘Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals” is from 1785 
and not from 1783. 

Collins’ book is an admirable piece of work: perfectly informed and honestly 
critical, it provides an excellent introduction to the modern philosophical 
thought, and will be both very helpful to the beginner and profitable to the 
more advanced student. 


G. SEMEESE, O. F. M. 
Vaalbeek (Louvain) 


Aubert, Roger, La théologie catholique au milieu du XX° siécle (Cahiers 
de l’actualité religieuse), Tournai-Paris 1954; 103 pp. 

Prof. Aubert believes that 1935—1950 have been epoc-making years in 
Catholic Theology. In his book he purposes to indicate the characteristics of 
Theology during these years, or describe the state of Theology now that the 
second half of this century has begun. Aubert states that the leading center 
of Catholic Theology is France, with Germany and Belgium runners-up. As a 
matter of fact but without an explicit admission, he limits himself to a study 
of Theology in these three countries, and as a consequence, the literature | 
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quoted is almost exclusively French, German and Flemish. Allusions to Theol- 
ogy in other countries are rare and vague. 

The description of the various characteristics of contemporary Theology 
are worked out under four headings: biblical revival; liturgical and patristic 
revival; Theology open to our modern world; Theology and its relations with 
existentialism and the ecumenical movement. 

Characteristic of the biblical revival of the period are: popularization of the 
Bible and biblical studies; greater space given to biblical considerations in the 
entire theological field; liberation from rationalistic influence manifest in 
Catholic exegesis of the Nineteenth Century and the first decades of the Twen- 
tieth Century; greater attention given to the background of the Biblical Books 
by studying better their literary forms, this under the influence of the Form- 
geschichtliche Schule; more emphasis on the doctrinal and religious significance 
of the Scriptures; more attention given to the spiritual and plenary senses 
of the Bible, as well as to typology as patronized by a number of Fathers of 
the Church and as practiced in Liturgy. 

Under the heading “Liturgical and patristic revival’, one first reads a 
survey of the recent liturgical movement. Aubert believes that it started in 
Belgium before World War I, was taken up by Germany after that war, 
and that currently the leading center is France. Again the author makes a 
distinction between the more scientific part of the movement (Guardini- 
Casel-Bouyer-Jungmann-Schillebeeckx), and the more popular side of the 
movement (Parsch); he forthrightly admits that the movement did not avoid 
certain exaggerations, and that the aristocratic esoterism of the school of 
Solesmes failed to influence the movement. He stresses that technical Theology 
benefited by the movement, especially the tracts on the Sacraments. 

Concerning the patristic revival Aubert has less to say, but he points out 
that instead of using the Fathers in apologetical arguments as they did fifty 
years ago, recent authors rather look to the doctrinal and spiritual richness 
of patristic literature, and show how it comes close to the Bible and liturgy. 
He seems to concede that a large fraction of French literature on the Fathers 
does not live up to the scientific standards of the scholars of a generation ago. 

The third chapter deals with Theology of the laity, of history, and of terres- 
trial realities. The author conceives all this as one aspect of the recent tendency 
to bring Theology closer to the masses and at the same time closer to the 
sources (the author seems to consider as sources of Theology the Bible, the 
Fathers and the liturgy, — an idea rather popular in France, but inexact, 
since General Councils, medieval Theology, etc. are as much sources of Theology 
and links in the tradition as the liturgy or the Fathers). Theology of the 
Laity does not mean that lay-people are writing theological works; Aubert 
rather sees it in connection with the German “‘kerygmatic Theology’”’, Catholic 
Action, the dangers of Marxism, the need of making the laity feel that they 
are fully members of the society which is the Church. Theology of History 
and of terrestrial realities according to Aubert, are closely connected with 
Theology of the Laity, though Theology of History is also obviously related 
to the study of certain Fathers of the Church. 

Under the title “Theology and its relations with existentialism and the 
ecumenical movement” Aubert studies modern attempts to introduce more 
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psychology and sociology in Theology, without disregard of traditional, 
Christian ethical elements such as the importance of charity and prudence. 
This chapter contains some short passages which the reader would not expect 
to find there, such as a short defence of traditional or Scholastic Theology 
and a description of recent Mariology. 

In his Introduction Prof. Aubert admits that a book of this type is always 
somewhat provisional and superficial. Upon reading the book one has the 
impression that the title of the work is a mis-nomer. What one reads is not 
“Catholic Theology” in the middle of the Twentieth Century, but rather a 
study — and a good study — of the newer tendencies in French, German and 
Belgian Catholic Theology: Catholic Theology in these countries is not fully 
studied, and Theology in other countries is practically omitted. For instance, 
the tremendous revival of ecclesiastical studies in Spain is completely passed 
over. A revival of biblical, patristic ad liturgical studies is not only characteristic 
of the three West European countries the author considers. Prof. Aubert 
glosses over the omission of studies in traditional Theology — including studies 
in medieval Theology — as not typical of the period. One is more or less 
surprised, because even in Germany and Belgium works have been published 
which are characteristic of the period, such as the “instrument de travail” 
of a Landgraf, a Stegmiiller (Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias, 
Repertorium biblicum Medii Aevi), a de Ghellinck, text-editions such as the 
new edition of Albert the Great, outstanding studies such as the six volumes 
on Scholastic psychology and Moral Theology of Dom Lottin, the study of 
P. Anciaux on Penance during the Twelfth Century, the work of D. Van den 
Eynde on the definition of the Sacraments during the same period, the Dogmen- 
geschichte of Early Scholasticism by Landgraf, etc. And in Italy, for in- 
stance, we have the critical editions of Duns Scotus and Alexander of Hales. 
From a scientific view-point, these works are certainly as good as many books 
and articles mentioned by Prof. Aubert, and they have characteristics which 
do as much credit to the period covered by Aubert as other literature analyzed 
by him. 

Mariology is treated very briefly. That this part of Theology is placed under 
the heading ‘Theology and the ecumenical movement” is certainly regretful. 
It tends to stress a completely negative aspect of Mariology: a road block 
in the way of the ecumenical movement. Some of Aubert’s observations about 
Mariology, though, are quitecorrect: this branch of Theology is responsible for an 
enormous literary production during the last decades; too frequently these 
writings come from highly specialized authors who are isolating Mariology 
from the rest of Theology, though some of them — a minority, one should 
say — made real new contributions to Theology as a whole; Mariology as 
such cannot avoid creating difficulties for the ecumenical movement, for 
again and again it has to fall back upon the ecclesiology of the Catholic Church, 
and upon a sound theory of development of dogma. 

In conclusion one would say that the book of Aubert gives a fair account of 
most of the topics considered, but one could not claim that it gives a full 
survey of Catholic Theology in the middle of the Twentieth Century, as 
suggested by its title. 

E, M. BuyTAkERrT, O. F. M. 
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Ange-Marie Hiral O.F.M., XV—327 pp.; Montreal: Editions Francis- 
caines, 1954. 

Van den Wijngaert, Anastasius - Mensaert, Georgius, O.F.M., Sinica 
Franciscana, Vol. V: Relationes et epistolas Illmi D. Fr. Bernardini 
della Chiesa, O.F.M., LXIII—89q5 pp.; Rome: San Antonio, 1954. 


Veuthey, Leo, O.F.M. Conv., Union With Christ, Lessons in Franciscan 
Asceticism, transl. by James Meyer, O.F.M., [X—o6 pp.; Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, (1954); $ 2.00. 


Wolter, Martin M., O.F.M., The Priest of the Gospel — An Anthology of 
Christ's Words to His Priests with Appropriate Commentary, XV—223 
pp.; St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1954; $ 1.50. 


Xiberta, Bartolome M., O. Carm., El Yo de Jesucristo — Un conflicto 
entre dos cristologias, 172 pp.; Barcelona: Herder, 1954. 


Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana. Traduccion de la Edicion Revisada 
de] Catecismo de Baltimore NO. 2, 131 pp.; Paterson, N. J.: Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, (1954); $0.20. 


The 1955 National Catholic Almanac, 808 pp.; Paterson, N.J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press (1955); $2.50 paper; $ 3.00 cloth. 

Religion Stories for Home and School, XIII—9o5 pp.; Paterson, N.J.: 
Confraternity Publications, (1954); $ 0.75. 

Religious Vacation School Manual — Grades VI, VII and VIII, XVI— 
215 pp.; Paterson, N.J.: Confraternity Publications, (1954); $ 1.00. 

This We Believe — By This We Live, Revised Edition of the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 3, XIV—426 pp.; Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, (1954); $ 1.00. 

Vies des Saints et des Bienheureux selon V'Ordre du Calendrier avec 


Vhistoire des fétes, par les RR.PP.Bénédictins de Paris, vol. XI: 
Novembre, 1042 pp.; Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1954. 





fJranciscan Pnstitute Publications 
Franciscan Institute Saint Bonaventure University Saint Bonaventure, N. Y. 





New Publications 


GREGORII ARIMINENSIS 0O.E.S.A. 
SUPER PRIMUM ET SECUNDUM SENTENTIARUM 
Reprint of the 1522 Edition 
(Text Series No. 7) 
656 pages (1955) $ 7.50 
Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358), General of the Hermits of St. Augustine, 
was one of the Fourteenth Century thinkers who were influenced both by the 
writings of St. Augustine and by Ockhamism. It is not always easy to judge 
which influence was the stronger in reference to any particular theological or 
philosophical point. Our reprint will enable more scholars to clarify this issue 


and to study other significant ideas of a great representative of Late Schola- 
sticism. * 
WILLIAM OCKHAM SUMMA LOGICAE 
PARS PRIMA; PARS SECUNDA ET TERTIAE PRIMA 
(Text Series No. 2) 
Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
Vol. I xiv - 214 pp. (1951) $2.00 
Vol. II 215 - 461 pp. (1954) $2.25 
An authoritative text of one of the greatest works of the late middle 


ages. For those interested in genuine scholastic logic, Ockham’s Summa is 
indispensible. 


* 

THE FIRST-GOSPEL 
GENESIS 3:15 
(Theology Series No. 3) 

By Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. Cap. 
xi-362 pp. (1954) $ 4.50 

Exegetes as well as other theologians will like to learn how the First- | 
Gospel was understood by the Fathers of the Church and the modern 
scholars, as well as in official documents. Throughout the centuries Gen. IIT | 
15 played an all-important role in Mariology. 

* 
TRANSIENCY AND PERMANENCE. 

THE NATURE OF THEOLOGY 
ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE 
(Theology Series No. 4) 
eg Ba H. Tavard, A. A. 

11-263 pp. (1954) $ 3-75 

Bonaventure’s notion of theology supposes a certain continuity between 
theology and Scripture; it implies that the natural and supernatural worlds 
are viewed as a harmony of being upon which faith opens a —— vista; 
it entails a discontinuity between theological and philosophical reason: b 
nature philosophy is blind to the symbols upon wich theology thrives; it 1 


us to consider the development of theology as depending upon our insight into 
those symbols. 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


. The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Edited 
by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 1944. $ 2.00 


. The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris 
Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F. M. 1945. $2.00 


. The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M. 1946. $2.00 


. Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. 
By Sebastian Day, O. F. M. 1947. $2.00 


. The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and a 
Translation. By Evan Roche, O. F. M. 1949. $2.00 (Exhausted ; new 
edition in preparation) 


. The Psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure. By Robert 
P. Prentice, O. F. M. 1951. $1.00 


. Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus. By Peter 
C. Vier, O. F. M. 1951. $2.00 


. The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham. By Oswald 
Fuchs, 0. F.M. 1952. $2.00 (Exhausted) 


. The Concept of Univocity Regarding the Predication of God and Crea- 
ture According to William Ockham. By Matthew C. Menges, O. F. M. 
1952. $2.50 


. Theory of Demonstration According to William Ockham. By 
Damascene Webering, O. F.M. 1953. $2.50 


. The Category of the Aesthetic in the Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure. 
By Sr. Emma Jane Marie Spargo. 1953. $2.50 


HISTORY SERIES 


. Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by Sr. M. Amelia Klenke, 
O. P. 1947. $2.00 


. Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon. By Sr. M. Amelia Klenke, O. P. 
1951. $2.00 
MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


. Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784 — 1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O. F. M. 1948. $2.25 

. The Negotiations Between Ch‘i-Ying and Lagréne 1844 — 1846. By 
Angelus Grosse-Aschoff, O. F. M. 1950. (Exhausted) 





THEOLOGY SERIES 


. The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
O. F. M. 1950. $2.00 


. De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae. By Juniper Carol, O. F. M. 
1950. $4.00 


TEXT SERIES 
. Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus 
Boehner, O. F. M. (Exhausted; new revised edition at the press) 
2. William Ockham. Summa Logicae (cf. supra) 
3. Peter Aureoli. Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum. Edited by 


Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M. Vol. I. Prologue and Distinction I. 
1953- $5-00. Vol. II. Dist. II-VIII at the press. 


. Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae. Edited by Damian and Odulph 
Van den Eynde, O. F. M. 1953. $5.00 


. Henry of Ghent. Summae quaestionum ordinariarum. Reprint of the 
1520 Edition. Vol. I. 1953. $6.00 Vol. II. 1953. $6.00 


. St. John Damascene. Dialectica. Version of Robert Grosseteste. 
Edited by Owen A. Colligan, O. F. M. 1953. $1.00 


The Franciscan Institute Also Offers 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
DEVOTION TO THE HOLY NAME 


XII - 188 pp. (1943) $2.00 
By Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M. 


* 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 
SAINT CLARE OF ASSISI 


190 pp. (1953) Cloth $2.75 


In honor of the Seventh Centenary of Saint Clare of Assisi, the Franciscan 
Institute has published this translation of Celano’s life of Saint Clare (Legenda 
Sanctae Clarae Virginis) together with her own writings and related docu- 
ments, and a collection of short studies on various aspects of her spiritual life. 

All too frequently the life and virtues of our Seraphic Mother Clare are 
passed over in silence by writers of Franciscan history. She is usually mentioned 
only in connection with Saint Francis, and but rarely in her own right. To 





her contemporaries, however, she stood side by side with Francis as a prodigy 
of divine grace, and in Celano’s Legend we see her through the eyes of those 
who knew her and recognized her greatness. It is primarily her own writings, 
however, that reveal the true dimensions of her heroic soul. Here Clare stands 
forth as the faithful daughter of Saint Francis, the lover of poverty and evan- 
gelical simplicity, the most perfect exponent, after the Seraphic Father him- 
self, of the Franciscan ideal. For these reasons The Life and Writings of Saint 
Clare is valuable not only as a source for the life of Saint Clare, but also, if 
not primarily, as a means of deeper appreciation of her seraphic holiness. 


* 


IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 


360 pp. (1953) Cloth $3.75 
By Marion Habig, O. F. M. 


For the past seven hundred years, numerous spiritual sons of Saint 
Francis have devoted themselves to promoting the spiritual and material 
welfare of countless peoples of the Orient. For the most part, however, their 
story has remained unknown to the English-reading public. Father Marion 
presents for the first time to English readers this colorful and dramatic hi- 
tory of apostolic zeal, heroic self-sacrifice, and undaunted courage. 


* 


REVELATIONS 
OF 
SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 
87 pp. Cloth $1.75 
By Ange-Marie Hiral, O. F. M. 


Excellent material for spiritual reading and meditation, this little book 
provides inspiration and insight into the mystical life of one of the greatest 
and most challenging saints of the Seraphic Order. 


Es 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


109 pp. Paper $1.00 
By Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 


Here is solid material for the daily examination of conscience. Franciscan 
in spirit, the examens follow the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor, yet keep 
in touch with the problems met in modern religious life. Father Philotheus 
praws not only on his thorough knowledge of Bonaventure’s writings, but 
also on his own wide personal experience as a director, to make each examen 
a real help to spiritual progress. 





THE UPPER ROOM 
Retreat Readings for Priests 


210 pp. (1954) $2.75 
By Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 


THE PRIEST OF THE GOSPEL 


XV-223 pp. (1954) $1.50 
By Martin M. Wolter, O. F.M. 


Order from: 


The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 








THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1955 


Although it has already been called by the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view ‘‘the most valuable Catholic handbook appearing in the world today’’, 
the ALMANAC has this year widened its scope making itself more than 
ever the must book for school, home, office, parish, or public library. Be- 
sides the usual statistical departments, Catholic and secular, it contains, 
among many other important items, the Bishops’ Statement for 1954; ar- 
ticles on Vatican Publications, on Ethics in the Legal Profession; a brief 
survey of Catholic Americana in Catholic Libraries; a list of Catholic Sum- 
mer Camps; an up-to-date Catholic Writer’s Market list. 


Completely Indexed. 16 pages of illustrations. 
808 pages. $3.00; paper, $2.50 
Order from your bookstore, or directly from 
Dept. 4—2117 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3,N. J. 











PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Philotheus Boehner — Etienne Gilson 

Christliche Philosophie 

Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus von Cues. 
Third edition XXXII + 656 pp. 1954 Buckram $9.25 Paper $ 8.25 
A new edition of the well-known history of Christian philosophy, containing 


much new matter on the Fathers and on the Schoolmen, especially those of 
the fourteenth century. 


The complete work is now available. Excellent means of learning philo- 
sophical German as well as philosophy. 


Heribert Jone 

Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici 
vol. I: Canones 1—725. 1950, 627 pp. Buckram $7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. II: Canones 726—1551. 1953, 642pp. Buckram $7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. III: Canones 1552—2414. 1955, 638 pp. Buckram $ 8.25 Paper $7.25 
Ample commentary ; with each canon, reference is given to others materially 
connected with it, so that the whole matter may be easily surveyed; 
practical solutions offered. Much recent material incorporated, the bulk 
remained nearly identical with the older German edition. 


Hans Meyer 

Systematische Philosophie 
vol. I: Allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie und Erkenntnislehre 
VIII +445 Pp-, 1954 Cloth $ 5.75 
This Compendium for students and scholars will comprise four volumes. 


The second volume will contain metaphysics, the third ethics and politics, 
the fourth and last a psychology. 


Hans Meyer 
Abendlandische Weltanschauung 
vol. I: Die Weltanschauung des Altertums. Second ed., 420 pp., 1953 
Cloth $5.25 Paper $4.25 
vol. II/III: Vom Urchristentum bis zu Augustin / Die Weltanschauung 
des Mittelalters. Second. ed., 549 pp., 1953 Cloth $6.50 Paper $5.75 


vol. IV: Von der Renaissance zum deutschen Idealismus. 568 pp., 1950 
Cloth $6.50 Paper $5.75 
vol. V: Die Weltanschauung der Gegenwart. 571 pp.. 1949 
Cloth $5.25 Paper $ 4.25 
Comprehensive compendium of western ideologies. Philosophical problems: 
Their origin and development in the current of western thought. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 








A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























— SHRINES — PEWS — : é 
NS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 

in Wood or Marble 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E.HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios 


La Crosse, Wis. 


We refer to the following installations : 


St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. 
Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. 


St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Francis College — Athol 
Springs, N.Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary — 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Duns Scotus College — 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Mary’s — Minos, N.Y. 
St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
St. John’s — New York City 
St. Francis of Assisi’s — 
New York City 




















GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by a new process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 83 years 
- MEDINA, OHIO 

















Traditional 


Laitgbitg 


For more than 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have served 
faithfully the clergy and religious of 
America ... building a reputation for 
integrity" that time and chance have 
never shaken. 

Science and supervision have played 
a part in insuring purity of materials 
and perfection of product, but above all 


stood a traditon of craftsmanship and 
personal responsibility, binding workers 
and management alike to quality stan- 
dards that would brook no compromise. 


ATR | 


Wills 


Ns 
ESTABLISHEL 


paumer 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 
«» Syracuse, N.Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Mokers of Americo 
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